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Scope of Private Ownership 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


The relation of man to the material goods of the world arises 
out of his composite nature, the bodily side of which renders him 
dependent on their use. There is no difficulty in the case of those 
goods which nature supplies and diffuses in sufficient abundance 
so that they can be used by all without being appropriated and 
reserved for the purpose of satisfying individual needs. With 
regard to these private ownership has no meaning, since at all 
times they are accessible to all, and one man’s use of them does 
not exclude others from a simultaneous enjoyment of them. 
Thus, in order to be able to breathe without interference whenever 
the organic need arises, it is not necessary to establish a proprietary 
claim to any definite portion of the surrounding air. Private 
ownership takes on meaning only in respect to such goods as, 
being limited in quantity, are not always at hand and must be 
procured by an expenditure of human effort. If goods whose supply 
is restricted were not privately owned and in virtue of such owner- 
ship set aside for the use of definite individuals, they would not be 
available when needed by him who has gathered or produced them. 
It is plain that under such conditions life would become insecure 
and precarious to an intolerable degree. Hence, goods of which 
nature does not offer an unlimited supply, and the available 
quantity of which depends on human industry, must be divided 
and apportioned to those whose needs they are to serve. With- 
out such an arrangement there could be no orderly human exis- 
tence. Some form of private ownership in goods destined for 
consumption is absolutely indispensable. Even Communism, if 
it wishes to preserve a measure of order, cannot escape private 
ownership at least in the goods of consumption required for the 
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proper maintenance of life. No other arrangement would be 
consonant with human dignity. Without the existence of private 
ownership in the goods of consumption mankind would be reduced 
to conditions as they prevail in the jungle, where the beast of prey 
has to defend the bone whilst gnawing it. Since man needs the 
goods of the earth for his subsistence, he must have the right to 
appropriate for his own personal and exclusive use that which is 
necessary to sustain his life from day to day. Any use of goods 
implies at least temporary ownership. 

But temporary ownership during the actual consumption, or 
the bare right to individual use of goods, will not work out in 
practice except under particularly favorable conditions. The 
only thing that can sufficiently safeguard man’s liberty and in- 
dependence is individual private ownership of goods, which gives 
him the power to use them when necessity arises or he sees fit 
to do so. If he did not really own but could only use them, the 
imperious character of his recurrent wants would put him com- 
pletely in the power of the dispensing party, whether this be an 
individual master or the community. The first situation occurs 
in the case of slavery, where the slave has no rights of property 
and therefore is totally dependent on the will of the master. 
Collective ownership would render man totally dependent on the 
community, astate not much better than that of downright slavery. 
Human dignity requires, therefore, individual ownership in the 
true and full sense. Ownership of this type implies a division of 
the goods of the earth in such a way that certain goods are set 
aside for the use of one with the exclusion of everybody else. 

It is quite evident that nature does not make such. a division, 
but that it is the result of ahuman arrangement. However, though 
the institution of private ownership bears the character of a hu- 
man convention, it has strong anchorage in human nature and 
finds its sanction in human reason. We would not subscribe to 
the view that it is merely a utilitarian arrangement, but hold 
that it is bound up most intimately with the exigencies of a genu- 
inely human existence. Generally it may be stated that human 
personality with all that it implies cannot come to full fruition 
without the institution of private property. Hence, it has become 
a universal fact among all civilized nations. Thus, Leo XIII says: 
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“With reason, then, the common opinion of mankind, little 
affected by the few dissentients who have contended for the op- 
posite view, has found in the careful study of nature, and in the 
laws of nature, the foundations of the division of property, and 
the practice of all ages has consecrated the principle of private 
ownership, as being preéminently in conformity with human 
nature, and as conducing in the most unmistakable manner to 
the peace and tranquillity of human existence.’’! 


Personality and Private Ownership 


Some theorists have exaggerated the indispensability of property 
for the full realization of human personality, but even these 
exaggerations contain a valuable kernel of truth. Property is, 
as some would have it, neither a necessary constituent nor an 
indispensable complement of personality; withal, in the existing 
order it is the normal condition of the unhampered expression of 
personality. When M. Wirth tells us that “‘property is a piece of 
my personality, an extension of my ego,’’? and J. Stahl writes 
that “‘property is the material through which the individuality 
of man manifests and expresses itself,’’*® they are guilty of over- 
emphasis if we take their assertions in an absolute sense, but do 
express a measure of truth if we limit their statements to the 
conditions which have resulted from the original fall of man. 
Under the law of sin, under which man has fallen by his trans- 
gression, private ownership has become a relative necessity. That 
was the idea of the medieval theologians when they claimed that 
private ownership was the effect of sin. It was far from their 
mind to contend that private property was in any sense unlawful, 
but they contended that it was an arrangement which, though 
not necessary in a state of innocence, had become imperative 
after the fall of man. Dr. George O’Brien explains the mind of 
the medieval economists concerning this point as follows: ‘“The 
fourth group of passages is that in which the distinction between 
the natural and positive law on the matter is explained. It is 
here that the greatest confusion has been created by socialist 
writers, who conclude, because they read in the works of some of 

1 Rerum Novarum. 


* “‘Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften,” Eigentum. 
* “‘Rechtsphilosophie.” 
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the Fathers that private property did not exist by natural law, 
that it was therefore condemned by them as an illegitimate in- 
stitution. Nothing could be more erroneous. All that the Fathers 
meant in these passages was that in the state of nature—the 
idealized Golden Age of the pagans, or the Garden of Eden of 
the Christians—there was no individual ownership of goods. The 
very moment, however, that man fell from that ideal state, Com- 
munism became impossible, simply on account of the change that 
had taken place in man’s own nature. To this extent it is true 
to say that the Fathers regarded property with disapproval; 
it was one of the institutions rendered necessary by tiie fall of man. 
Of course, it would have been preferable that man should not 
have fallen from his natural innocence, in which case he could 
have lived a life of Communism; but, as he had fallen, and Com- 
munism had from that moment become impossible, property 
must be respected as the one institution which could put a curb 
on his avarice, and preserve a society of fallen men from chaos 
and general rapine.’’* In the present state of man private owner- 
ship accordingly is not merely dictated by expediency, but has 
its roots in actual human nature and cannot be abolished. Father 
Victor Cathrein, S.J., expresses this very forcibly when he ob- 
serves: ‘The first reason for the institution of private ownership 
is the moral impossibility of any other system of ownership. We 
say ‘the moral impossibility.’ Speaking in the abstract, other 
systems are possible, but, taking men as they happen to be, 
other arrangements could not be realized in larger communities, 
barring exceptional circumstances.’”’® This view represents the 
common opinion of Catholic philosophy, as Father P. Finlay, 
S.J., sets forth in the following passage: ‘“The great Catholic 
theologians have always held that private ownership is of natural 
right in the sense that it is allowed by nature; that it is singularly 
helpful to the well-being of society; that under ordinary circum- 
stances it is necessary for social peace and progress; and that, 
under these conditions—and while they last, division of goods and 
specifically division of land (divisio bonorum et agrorum) should 
be the rule among mankind.’’® A merely utilitarian interpretation 


4 “An Essay on Medieval Economic Teaching”’ (New York City). 
5 “*Moralphilosophie.”’ 
6 “Socialism and Catholic Teaching,’ in Studies (September, 1919). 
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of the necessity of private ownership can hardly be reconciled 
with the strong and explicit declaration of Leo XIII, which reads: 
“Every man has by nature the right to possess property as his 
own... .Man precedes the State, and possesses, prior to the forma- 
tion of any State, the right of providing for the sustenance of his 
body.’”’ It may be well at this stage to call attention to the fact 
that, whilst this strong assertion of the natural right of man to 
property makes primarily for the condemnation of Communism 
(in which all are deprived of individual property), it tells with equal 
force against Capitalism, which creates a vast class of propertyless 
proletarians. If under the communistic regime the right of pri- 
vate ownership is completely nullified, the capitalistic order in 
that respect is not much to be preferred, for in it ownership at 
least is frustrated to a very large extent. The natural right of 
private ownership is a double-edged sword which can be used 
against Communism as well as Capitalism. This important 
fact is overlooked by those who confuse a defense of private 
ownership with a defense of Capitalism as it has historically 
developed. The more one emphasizes the natural right of man 
to private property, the less will one be inclined to endorse 
the prevailing system of liberalistic Capitalism which has an 
inherent tendency to render this important right illusory and 
unattainable for the many. This holds good even of Hegel, 
who more than any other philosopher stresses the necessity of 
property for the realization of the self. Reverence for the State 
and respect for property are the keynote of his social philoso- 
phy. But his keen logic prevented him from favoring large ac- 
cumulations of wealth. He argued consistently that, if property 
is indispensable for full self-realization, then it ought to be made 
easily accessible to all. His position in the matter is well expressed 
by Dr. Hastings Rashdall, who observes: ‘‘His strong sense of the 
necessity of property for the building up of character led him, 
however, not so much to exalt the sacredness of property in the 
hands ot the large owner, as to insist on the necessity of such legis- 
lation as would tend to the diffusion of property as widely as 
possible among the masses.’’® 


7 Loc. cit. 
8 “Property: Its Duties and Rights” (New York City). 
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Rightly understood and properly interpreted, the theory of the 
natural right of man to private property will prove the powerful 
lever which will enable us to dislodge liberalistic Capitalism from 
its strongly entrenched and fortified position. The weakest point 
of the capitalistic order is that it has led to the creation of the 
proletariat, a class which does not enjoy the possession of prop- 
erty, and hence has difficulty in maintaining the dignity and 
liberty which belong to true realization of personal selfhood. 
Capitalism as it is has been defended in the name of the right of 
private ownership; it is in the name of private ownership that 
it should be attacked. Because liberalistic Capitalism endangers 
the right to property of the many, it reveals itself as an unsatis- 
factory system. 

Private ownership unquestionably produces valuable character 
traits without which society would be sadly impoverished. Libera- 
lism wishes to make it appear that these character traits are the 
fruit of our unrestrained competitive system. Now, the truth 
is that under the influence of competition these good qualities 
have developed to excess, and have thus lost the character of 
virtues and degenerated into vices. Since virtue must maintain the 
golden mean between extremes, it is easy to see how quickly a good 
quality can turn into its opposite. The stimulation of the excel- 
lent properties that are fostered by a system of private owner- 
ship, in the case of an order based on liberalistic theories of owner- 
ship becomes too potent with the result that these fine attributes 
are disproportionately developed and monstrously distorted. In- 
dustry, for example, plays an important part in the formation of 
moral character; private ownership encourages the acquisition 
of this quality by the rewards which it offers to the industrious; 
liberalistic ownership, however, by holding out excessive prizes 
overstimulates the growth of this naturally praiseworthy trait, 
and converts it into an unrestrained pursuit of material posses- 
sions. Accordingly, capitalistic ownership, as we actually have it, 
in reality undoes and defeats much of the good which grows out 
of private ownership. It is absolutely absurd, therefore, to claim 
everything that can be said in favor of a system of private owner- 
ship for the existing order which has perverted the idea of owner- 
ship in the most grotesque fashion. To put the whole matter 
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succinctly, we might state it in this manner: Private owner- 
ship leads to a normal development of man; liberalistic Capital- 
ism, on the contrary, forces an abnormal development of human 
character. We admit that there is such a thing as a healthy and 
reasonable selfishness. Such sane selfishness can find adequate 
expression through private ownership; liberalistic Capitalism, 
however, breeds an unwholesome, unhealthy, unholy and morbid 
selfishness. Now, these two types of selfishness no longer differ 
merely in their respective degrees of intensity, but they differ as 
virtue and vice. A system of unrestricted ownership, conse- 
quently, does not produce the good qualities of an order of private 
ownership in a higher and more intense degree, but instead it 
begets evil qualities. The advocates of Liberalism forget that 
moderation and proportion must be inherent in every virtue, and 
thus that, whilst moderate selfishness is good, immoderate selfish- 
ness is frankly and unqualifiedly bad. Push a virtue too far and 
you have, not a greater virtue, but simply a vice. Let the liberal 
economists cease to prate of the moral virtues which liberalistic 
Capitalism fosters, and honestly realize that what they extol 
as virtue is, when closely scrutinized, merely a counterfeit of 
virtue. In this regard the advocates of rugged individualism are 
afflicted with a shortsightedness which does their moral penetra- 
tion little honor. 


Limitation of Private Ownership 


From the preceding we draw the conclusion that private owner- 
ship is good only when kept within the bounds of right reason and 
regulated by moral considerations. We confess that the question 
of restricting the right of private ownership is an exceedingly 
delicate one. The social philosopher who deals with this problem 
is in the same position as a surgeon who is called upon to perform 
an operation on a vital organ. A slight mistake here may prove 
fatal. Catholic philosophy, fully aware of the responsibility 
involved, therefore proceeds with the utmost caution in the treat- 
ment of this subject. Private ownership must be preserved, 
both in the interests of the individual and for the good of the 
community. It must moreover be real and full ownership, and 
not merely an attenuated form thereof, for only genuine owner- 
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ship with its attendant responsibilities and cares can result in the 
personal and social advantages and benefits which are its natural 
fruits. The difficulty, then, consists in duly restricting the rights 
of private property without destroying them. A simple con- 
fiscation of surplus wealth would at first seem an easy solution, 
but on second thought it has not much to recommend it. Con- 
fiscation would have the tendency of weakening the natural 
right of man to property, and would eventually play into the 
hands of the defenders of Communism. It would create the im- 
pression that the State is really the owner of all wealth, and that 
the individual holds property only as a concession from the 
Government. Besides, such confiscation would open the door 
for untold abuses and corruption. The hesitation of Catholic 
economists, therefore, can easily be understood, as they feel that 
it is necessary to preserve the right of private ownership in its 
complete integrity, and that it would be dangerous to arouse 
popular greed by any kind of loose talk in connection with a 
subject which is so apt to inflame human passion. Of the abuses 
associated with the unregulated right of private ownership Catho- 
lic sociology is fully convinced, but the way to abolish the abuses 
while conserving all legitimate and beneficient uses is not by any 
means clear. It is like weeding a garden wherein one must be very 
careful not to uproot the good plants together with the bad. The 
illustration which we have just used may serve us a little further. 
In the early stages of growth it is difficult to tell the obnoxious 
weed from the good plant, but as the growth proceeds the differ- 
ence becomes more marked and the process of weeding involves 
less danger. At this stage of advanced growth our economic 
life has now arrived, and we are enabled to distinguish with greater 
certainty use from abuse. With safety we can venture on the 
formulation of a concrete theory of private ownership which may 
be applied to the changed conditions of economic life in our days, 
and which is calculated to remove the existing evils and retain 
the advantages growing out of the institution of private property. 
It is our opinion that what we need is a theory which will not 
impair but reinforce the sacredness of private property. For the 
respect for property in our days is really being weakened, and the 
commandment Thou shalt not steal, has lost to a very large extent 
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its imperative majesty and its deterrent effect. Widespread 
dishonesty, fraudulent business policies, political corruption, ex- 
travagant use of public funds, and lastly the growing popularity 
of Communism, which is the negation of private ownership, 
bear witness to this fact. A sense of the sacredness of private 
property will be restored and the Seventh Commandment gain 
renewed reverence when a clear distinction is established between 
property which is sacred and property which is not sacred, and 
when this distinction is made the cornerstone of the economic 


order. 








Preaching on Politics 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“T always hated politics in the ordinary sense of the word, and I am 
not likely to grow fonder of them.’”’—Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2nd Series. 


I 


“In the ordinary sense of the word’’—I call special attention to 
this important qualification in my text. For of course politics, 
considered as the art and the science of government of a State 
for the purpose of ensuring, so far as may be possible to human 
understanding and human effort, the peace and prosperity of its 
people, is the noble pursuit of a patriotic and thoughtful states- 
man. 

The words statesman and politician are etymological congeners. 
When we are speaking of politics, then, why employ the word 
statesman here rather than politician, since politics and politician 
are correlatives? 

The reason is plain. The words politics and politician have 
fallen into popular disrepute, in such wise that the eminent 
Anglican preacher, F. W. Robertson, found himself able to de- 
clare: ‘‘When we say that two men are talking politics, we often 
mean that they are wrangling about some party question.” 
Nevertheless, as democracies find it desirable to have “‘parties”’ 
(the fewer, the better, Americans think), there will be “party 
questions.”” And the discussion (or what Robertson called 
“wrangling’’) about such questions is not an ignoble pastime. 

Meanwhile, a lexicographer’s business is not merely to philoso- 
phize about etymologies but as well to record the actual uses of 
words. We accordingly find The Century Dictionary giving us 
both the larger and the narrower meanings of politics, but also 
making a desirable discrimination between a justifiably good 
sense and an unfortunately evil sense in the narrower meaning 
of politics. It defines this narrower meaning as ‘“‘the art or voca- 
tion of guiding or influencing the policy of a government through 


the organization of a party among its citizens—including, there- 
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fore, not only the ethics of government, but more especially, 
and often to the exclusion of ethical principles, the art of in- 
fluencing public opinion, attracting and marshaling voters, and 
obtaining and distributing public patronage, so far as the posses- 
sion of offices may depend upon the political opinions or political 
services of individuals; hence, in an evil sense, the schemes and 
intrigues of political parties, or of cliques or individual politicians: 
as, the newspapers were full of politics.”’ 


II 


Since the word politics can have such different meanings, it was 
desirable to indicate these meanings before quoting the Church’s 
law concerning politics as a possible subject for discussion in the 
pulpit. This law is furnished to us in conveniently brief space 
by Canon Laurent.’ He asks: “‘What subjects should be avoided 
in preaching?’ The answer covers two subjects or topics: 
political subjects, funeral orations. We are now concerned only 
with the former, and the answer is: ‘‘Absolutely,—all political 
subjects.”” And he refers to: “‘S. C. Consist., No. 20, section 2.”’ 

In what sense is “political” taken here? Is it all-inclusive— 
even of the noble science or art of civil government, as well as of 
both “‘party politics’ and the ignoble thing styled “‘the schemes 
and intrigues of political parties, or of cliques or individual 
politicians”’? 

George Washington solemnly warned his fellow-citizens, in his 
memorable Farewell Address, not to yield easily to the thought 
that morality could be divorced from religion. He was speaking 
thus, not as areligionist, but asastatesman. Following his heart- 
felt warning, our parish schools teach a patriotism based on re- 
ligious principles, and thus endeavor to supply patriotism with 
that solid foundation which the Father of his Country so impres- 
sively commended to his people. Is, then, a preacher’s discussion 
of the true relation of any civil government to the status of our 
parish schools a kind of political sermon forbidden by the Con- 
sistorial Congregation? The question—a burning one—falls 
within the range of “‘politics’’ in its fundamental etymological 





1“Directoire Pratique pour le Clergé, d’aprés le Nouveau Code Canonique et les 
Décisions Récentes des Congrégations Romaines” (4th ed., 1923, translated into 
English by Fr. Dolphin under the title: ‘“The Busy Pastor’s Guide,” 1924). 
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meaning. Certainly, other topics of the kind are not political 
in the narrower sense of politics. 

The brief statement quoted above from Canon Laurent’s book 
may leave room (as all very brief statements so often do) for 
several kinds of questionings. Happily, the advice and cautions 
given in a recent pastoral of the Most Rev. Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati supply us with the desired guidance. Read from the pulpit, 
it takes the place of a sermon. It stressed the following points: 


“1. Every Catholic citizen should resolve to form the habit of 
voting. Whether or not elections seem important, the principle of 
voting habitually is important. 

“2. Weurge the members of all our Sisterhoods, not bound by the 
restrictions of the cloister, to vote in all elections. The religious life 
of our Sisters breaks none of the bonds that bind them in love and 
service to their country, but only spiritualizes them. 

“3. Every Catholic citizen must enjoy the greatest possible 
liberty in voting. It must be made unmistakably clear that the 
Church of Cincinnati espouses no political party. She desires only 
that good men and sane men, men whose honesty is unquestionable, 
whatever be their creed or their political affiliations, be chosen for 
public office. 

“4. The Catholic voter should not be influenced either for or 
against a candidate because of his religion. May our country be 
not scourged by recurring waves of bigotry, which have written dis- 
graceful pages of our history!” 


The next two points throw a bright light on the position of the 
pulpit in respect of caution, on the one hand, and of duty, 
on the other hand: 


“5. It is extremely important that previous to an election the 
issues to be presented be seriously studied, and that the character of 
the candidates be investigated. No word, however, must be 
spoken from the Catholic pulpit either in favor of a candidate or 
against him. Issues must neither be favored nor opposed unless 
they have moral implications. 

“6. Whenever there is a question of moral turpitude, the Catholic 
Church will fearlessly speak her mind. She knows no compromise 
with such hideous perversions of the natural law as birth control, 
sterilization and lynching. Nor can the Church ever accept divorce, 
because of the divine positive command of Christ.” 


I have ventured to confer italics on phrases in these two 
points. The preacher must cautiously avoid certain things, but 
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must speak fearlessly on certain matters. The Divine Law hasits 
office to perform even in the noblest historical use of the word 
politics in its original etymological meaning. 

On the other hand, “‘party politics,” even when (unbelievably) 
pure and wholesome, may so easily assume the intimations of 
partisanship that ‘‘party” or “partisan’’ politics should not be 
discussed in the pulpit. The Catholic priesthood is most careful 
to avoid a pulpit utterance which could be misunderstood, by 
either friend or foe, as tending towards partisanship in what is 
understood as “‘politics.”’ It is not amiss to recall here how this 
matter was tested in a singularly prominent and universal fashion 
during the presidential campaign of 1928. We can forgive, but 
it is hard to forget, the bitterly fanatical attacks then made upon 
Catholics and their religious beliefs. But it is quite possible that 
we may easily forget the very notable tributes paid to the Catho- 
lic clergy for their wonderful self-restraint under those vicious 
attacks. These tributes were given by the daily press in general, 
by Protestant clergymen and laymen of eminence, even by 
Protestant members of the Republican Party. ‘‘Lest we forget,’’ 
it is not inappropriate to quote here the words of the New York 
Times? in a long statement: 


‘No priest or Catholic publication of any prominence has noticed 
the violent challenges of Senator Heflin, Bishop Cannon and others. 
Had the Catholic hierarchy in any way entered the lists against its 
political assailants, the country would have resounded with clamor- 
ous and bitter cries that would have sounded in all ears and filled 
thoughtful Americans with a sense of public disgrace. Fortunately 
that amari aliquid was not thrown into our political cup. Com- 
parisons need not be made, but at least it should be said in fairness 
that those who, under great stress, when reviled, reviled not again, 
illustrated the more excellent way—the Christian way.”’ 


The last sentence in this excerpt begins with the view that 
“comparisons need not be made.”’ - With the grossness and multi- 
plicity of the fanatical attacks in mind, as well as the prominence 
in political and religious ranks of the attackers, it may not then have 
been deemed necessary to make comparisons. But the noted 
editor of The Atlantic Monthly evidently thought it proper to 


2 November 3, 1928. 
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make such a comparison; and he made it is in a letter (dated 
from Boston, October 18, 1928) to the New York Evening Sun. 
The date is important, since it was very near the close of the 
campaign: 


“As an editor who during the Smith-Marshall debate chanced to 
be where religious controversy was thickest, and who before and 
since that historic episode had abundant opportunity to observe the 
relations in this country between Church and State, may I be al- 
lowed to bear public and admiring testimony to the dignity, 
the forbearance and the good citizenship of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in America? I doubt whether history affords an instance of a 
large and cohesive body of men who, under the bitterest provocation, 
have better kept their self-control and self-respect. 

‘“‘What they have felt under a campaign of undeserved aspersion 
could perhaps not be expressed in words. But in all the welter of 
open slander and covert sneers I have not noted a single un-Christian 
retort, a single unworthy reply made by a priest of the Church of 
Rome. 

“Let us be just. This church, quite alien to most of us, has taught 
us a lesson in manners and in morals. It is a commonplace of such 
reasonable conversation as is still conducted during this campaign 
that, had the Catholic clergy thrown themselves into the hurly- 
burly after the pattern of their Methodist brothers, the republic 
would have rocked on its foundations.” 


I have excerpted only a portion of Mr. Sedgwick’s letter. 
Before he wrote thus, the position of the Catholic Church con- 
cerning party politics was formally declared by the Bishop of 
Springfield, Ill., in a pastoral letter which declared: “. . . The 
Catholic Church, true to her consistent historical position through- 
out the entire history of our country, takes no part in this cam- 
paign.”’ He illustrated this position: ‘With us, Church and 
State move onward and upward along parallel lines, neither 
interfering with the rights of the other. The American Constitu- 
tion guarantees fullest freedom to our Church, and the Church, 
in return, stands forth as a veritable Gibraltar in defense of the 
Republic.” He would “leave to those outside the Catholic 
Church the unholy, unjust, unwise and un-American task of drag- 
ging religion into partisan politics.” He expected no similar 
conduct upon the part of his own clergy, but still deemed it de- 
sirable to enforce this discipline ii—whatever the improbability— 
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any priest should forget himself amidst the tremendous tumult 
of a bitter partisan campaign. We can now understand better 
the prohibition of the Consistorial Congregation against bringing 
“politics” into the Catholic pulpit. 


III 

Having thus done with politics (in its narrow meaning), we 
may consider it in the sense in which Benedict XIV used the 
word, namely, that “‘subjective part’’ of the cardinal virtue of 
Prudence which concerns itself with ‘the good of the city, com- 
monwealth, or kingdom.’’ What appears nowadays to be an 
equivalent of patriotism (or of Prudence concerning itself with 
the good of a city) is civic pride. When the affairs of a city 
government are not going well, its ‘forward-looking’ citizens 
are apt to appeal to civic pride. If abuses in government are 
attacked, “‘politicians” (in the narrow sense of the word) are apt 
to deplore the attitude of those who “‘besmirch the fair name”’ 
of the city. If no popular upheaval follows the pro and con 
arguments, cynical outsiders are apt to refer to the city as “‘cor- 
rupt and contented.” 

Where could a sermon on politics enter upon such a scene? 
Can a preacher deplore the governmental abuses without appear- 
ing to attack the ruling political party? Would a sermon of this 
kind necessarily fall within the lines of proscription referred to 
above, namely, the absolute avoidance of all political subjects 
(S. C. Consist., No. 20, section 2)? I was therefore greatly in- 
terested in an article contributed, under the title “Civic and 
Political Morality,’’ to Catholic Action (September, 1933) by 
Msgr. Ryan. He began his article with the following quotation 
from the N. C. W. C. “‘Bishops’ Statement on the Present Crisis’’: 

“Catholic Action, far from discouraging individuals from partici- 
pation in civic and governmental affairs, rather impresses upon them 
their duty to assume their full responsibility as citizens in the ad- 
vancement of the commonweal. They must ever contribute what 
they alone can contribute, the fearless declaration of the well-defined 
and unchangeable principles of morality which govern human con- 
duct and society. They must ever combat the false principle that 
morality is something relative or conventional, and that public con- 
science, which may change its judgment according to the circum- 
stances of the times, makes an act ethical or unethical.”’ 
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Msgr. Ryan styled this ‘“‘not the least important of the topics” 
handled in the aforesaid document. He forthwith added that 
among ‘‘the well-defined and unchangeable principles of morality 
which govern human conduct and society” are those applying to 
political and civil actions. These actions are subject to a definite 
and special virtue, namely, legal justice. This virtue inclines 
and requires all the members of the commonwealth, rulers and 
citizens alike, to promote the common good. Various violations 
of this legal justice are pointed out and discussed, and then we 
come upon this: 


“In too many of our American cities, office-holders and contractors 
have been conspicuous offenders in all these typical violations of 
civic honesty. Many of them enjoy high standing in the com- 
munity. This raises the question whether some, at least, of the 
Catholic officials and contractors and their friends may not be una- 
ware of the moral turpitude of their performances. It is impossible 
to believe that they are all in bad faith. Some of them, at least, may 
think these practices right because they have never heard them au- 
thoritatively stigmatized as wrong. They have had no specific 
instruction on civic honesty from the pulpit.” 


I have italicized the last three words, since they bring us straight 
to our (possible) sermon on politics, or civic pride, or civic 
duties. Obviously, such a sermon would not be one directly 
on politics. It would not fall under the ban of the Consistorial 
Congregation. Without ‘naming names,” it would discourse 
on timely everyday duties and virtues of homespun plainness. 
It would not soar into the empyrean towards “ the palest star 
pinnacled in the lofty ether dim” of the heavenliest virtues. It 
would crawl on all fours on the solid and unpoetic earth. 

In his article, Msgr. Ryan recorded a happy exception to—or 
say rather, a just interpretation of—the rule forbidding political 
subjects in the pulpit: ‘“‘The only important exception to this 
rule of pulpit silence on this subject that has come to my atten- 
tion was provided a few months ago by Monsignor Chidwick 
inafuneralsermon. So specific and effective was the Monsignor’s 
discourse that the political sponsors of a notorious public 
official decided that he must resign his office.”’ Inthe penultimate 
paragraph he wrote: 
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“Priests sometimes hesitate to expound political and civic duties 
from the pulpit because they fear that they will be charged with 
dabbling in partisan politics. However, there is no serious: danger 
of this happening to anyone who will take a reasonable amount of 
time to review and recall the principles which are set forth in our 
manuals of ethics and moral theology. All the necessary information 
and guidance is available in these sources. So long as our pulpits 
are silent on this very important department of conduct, it cannot 
be said that they are preaching the whole of the law and the Gospel.” 


If any hearer of such a sermon or instruction as Msgr. Ryan 
advises us to deliver from the pulpit should affect or feel indigna- 
tion that ‘‘partisan politics’’ could be talked in the pulpit, or that 
the (very questionable) “fair name’’ of the city could be smirched 
thereby, the answer might be made—or better still, the objection 
might be anticipated in a prologue to our sermon—that, first of 
all, to preach the principles of Gospel morality is not to indulge 
in partisan politics; and, secondly, that non-Catholics recognize 
our marvellous self-restraint here, as witnessed to by Mr. Sedg- 
wick. 

I think there are at least three good reasons (my readers may 
construct more) why politics ought not to be discussed in the 
pulpit. 

The first reason is that the subject does not properly belong 
there. So argues Van Hemel in his ‘‘Précis de rhétorique sacrée.”’ 
He devotes a section to matters that should be avoided in the 
pulpit: ‘Toutes les questions purement humaines ou profanes, 
comme celles qui se rapportent a la philosophie, a la littérature, 
a la politique, a l’économie sociale, sont autant de profanes 
nouveautés qui doivent rester éternellement bannies de la chaire 
évangelique”’ (p. 65). He devotes some 900 words to these classes 
of ‘eternally banned’’ questions, but makes no mention of la 
politique other than as found in my quotation. The few Catholic 
manuals of homiletics that touch upon the topic dismiss it with 
about equal brevity. The manuals of our separated brethren 
that I have consulted argue the matter at some length. They 
contend that partisan politics may occasionally involve measures 


that have undoubted repercussions in the domain of morals. 
Broadus says: 
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“Political preaching has long been a subject of vehement discus- 
sion in America, and presents questions of great importance. In 
Europe, the almost universal connection of Church and State has 
embarrassed the subject with complications from which we are com- 
paratively free. Government here does not interfere with religion, 
to support some or to persecute others; and we have in this respect 
no occasion to discuss governmental affairs. Still, political measures 
often involve, and are sometimes almost identical with, great ques- 
tions of right and wrong. The notion that political decisions are to 
be regularly made on grounds of mere expediency is dishonoring to 
the religion which many of us profess, and would ultimately ruin 
any nation. That truly pious men shall carry their religion into 
politics, shall keep religious principle uppermost in all political 
questions which have a moral character, is an unquestionable and 
solemn duty. Of course it is right that the preacher should urge 
them to do so; and should urge it with special earnestness in times 
of great political excitement, when good men are often carried 
away.’ 

Broadus notes that he had previously declared the duty of a 
preacher to show that morality means the application of moral 
principles to the details of our activities, and that we must not be 
content with generalities. He accordingly adds: “Why, then, 
it may be asked, shall we not do likewise in reference to political 
matters, where it is often as difficult as it is important for a good 
man to decide upon his duty?’ His question is applicable to our 
present Catholic position, and he answers it in a way agreeable 
to our own views. We know that the broad principles of Gospel 
morality should indeed be insisted upon—as Msgr. Ryan has 
argued—in the practical conduct of politicians, and insistence 
upon such principles should be especially stressed at certain 
times—e.g., when a city is properly characterized as “corrupt 
and contented.’’ But too particularized mention of the details 
of party measures or party management may appear to some 
good folk to be a sort of partisanship exhibited in the pulpit. 
Broadus answers his own question in such a way as to illustrate 
the second of the three reasons. 

The second reason, then, is as follows: “The great difficulty 
is, that it is almost impossible for a preacher to do this without 
taking sides. In a country where party feeling runs so high as in 

3 “The Preparation and Delivery of Sermons” (37th ed., 1908), pp. 88-89. 
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ours, the great mass of the people, too, being still ungodly, to 
take sides at all in public discourse will cause the preacher to be 
at once swept away by the rushing tide. He ceases to sustain 
an impartial relation to all the people over whom he is shepherd, 
and becomes, in a matter which with many is more important 
than religion, the friend of some, the foe of others. The irreligi- 
ous, and many of the brethren, forget all about the religious aims 
of his preaching, in the one absorbing inquiry how much he will 
help or harm their party.’’ A personal anecdote comes to my 
mind in support of the contention of Dr. Broadus. A cultured 
and pious Catholic gentleman once remarked to me that in 
his city a certain Democrat of notably “uncertain” public mor- 
ality was up for election, and my friend pointed out this fact to 
an acquaintance who also was a Catholic, arguing that such a 
candidate ought to be defeated, and intimating that his Demo- 
cratic acquaintance ought, for moral reasons, to vote against the 
candidate of his party. The reply so startled my friend that he 
reported it to me: “Mr. X,”’ said the voter, “I want you to 
know that I’m a Democrat!’’ Such, too, might be the mental 
reply to a preacher whose pulpit utterance might seem too directly 
personal. Meanwhile, as Msgr. Ryan pointed out, there is happily 
a way of indirect condemnation that is sometimes, at least, 
probably open to us. It consists in giving high and justifiable 
praise to any politician who had served his city well and honestly, 
whether at his funeral or after his completion of a term of office. 
A speaker could point out that the politician had served his city 
well by first of all serving his God well, observing the laws of 
honesty so well that his political foes could make no charge 
against it. 

The third reason was intimated by Dr. Broadus, namely, the 
curious intensity of feeling that is apt to be generated by partisan 
politics. In the New York Times (October 3, 1928) appeared the 
following (quoted?) item concerning Oklahoma City: ‘‘The 
leader of the Democratic clerical opposition is the Rev. Dr. M. F. 
Ham, pastor of the First Baptist Church, the largest in Oklahoma 
City. To his congregation he said Sunday morning: ‘If you vote 
for Al Smith, you’re voting against Christ and you'll be damned.’ 
A young woman in the congregation rose during Dr. Ham’s 
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denunciation of Governor Smith and said: ‘Hard on me, Dr. 
Ham; I came here to hear the gospel preached, and I’m afraid I'll 
have to go to another church, perhaps to a Catholic church.’”’ 
Dr. Ham was a Baptist minister. So, too, was Dr. Broadus, the 
37th (a revised) edition of whose large work (‘‘A Treatise on the 
Preparation and Delivery of Sermons’’) was issued in 1898, only 
thirty years before Dr. Ham preached a sermon so unconscionably 
opposed by the argumentation of Dr. Broadus. The item given 
in the New York Times has its humorous side, however, and could 
furnish a fourth reason, namely, that our Catholic interests were 
well served, after all, by the slanderous abuse heaped on us and 
on our Faith. Our self-restraint taught our opponents “‘a lesson 
in manners and morals,” as Ellery Sedgwick, editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly, wrote. 











An Unpublished Fragment of the 
Fourth Gospel’ 


By Hucu Pope, O.P., $.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


The Biblical world has experienced a series of shocks of late, 
pleasant shocks but still shocks. First of all came the Chester 
Beatty Papyrt,? twelve manuscripts acquired in 1931 and pre- 
sumed to come from the Fayfim. One bundle of papyrus con- 
tained fairly large blocks from the Old Testament; another, 
which could ‘‘only be described as a lump of papyrus,’’ was 
found when carefully unrolled to contain large portions of a 
codex—not a roll—of the Four Gospels and Acts. The experts, 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, Dr. Schubart and Mr. Idris Bell, all agree 
in assigning it to the third century a.p., though they differ as to 
whether it should be referred to the first or the second half of 
that century. 

Almost immediately there followed the discovery that in a 
bundle of papyri purchased in 1934 were portions of an unknown 
Gospel now known to the Biblical world as Papyrus Egerton 2.* 
Unfortunately, as was the case with the Chester-Beatty collec- 
tion, no one is in a position to say from what part of Egypt 
these papyri hailed, as they were procured from dealers who had 
got them presumably from surreptitious diggers. This frag- 
ment, with which we are not here immediately concerned, is 
regarded by its editors as ‘“‘unquestionably the earliest specifically 
Christian manuscript yet discovered in Egypt,’’ and is referred 
by them to the ‘“‘middle of the second century.’’ Close upon the 


1 “An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library.” 
Edited by C. H. Roberts, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Published 
with a Facsimile and a Foreword by Henry Guppy, Librarian of the John Rylands 
Library (Manchester: The Manchester University Press, 8-10 Wright Street, 
Manchester, 15; and The Librarian, The John Rylands Library, Deansgate, Man- 
chester. MCMXXXV. Price Half-a-crown net). 

* “The Chester-Beatty Biblical Papyri.””’ By F. G. Kenyon (London, 1933-1934). 
The Codex containing the Four Gospels and Acts will be found in fasc. ii. 

3 “Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri.” By 
H. Idris Bell and T. C. Skeat (London, 1935). This volume is referred to as P. Lond. 
Christ.; the Fragments of the Unknown Gospel are technically known as P. Egerton 2. 
See also The Times (London, January 23, 1935) for a notice by Mr. Bell with a very 
good facsimile; also The Journal of Theological Studies (July, 1935), pp. 302 sqq.; 
Expository Times (May, 1935), p. 368. 
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heels of this startling discovery comes the publication of the 
fragment with which we are here dealing. It is tantalizingly 
brief, consisting of only portions of seven lines on each side of a 
tiny piece of papyrus. These seven lines are taken from the 
Gospel of St. John, xviii—verses 31-33 being one side and 37-38 
on the reverse. 

We give the text according to the Revised version, the words 
in brackets indicating the portions preserved in the papyrus:* 


[The Jews] said unto him: It is not lawful [for us] to put [any 
man] to death [that the wo]rd of Jesus might be fulfilled, which he 
splake signifyin ]z by what manner of death he should [die. Pilate 
therefore [en]tered again into the pal[ace and] called Jesus [and 
sai]jd to him: Art thou the king of the J[ew]s? Jesus answered.... 

The reverse reads: 

Iamaking. To th[is end have I been born], and to this end am 
I come into the wo[rld, that I should bear witn]ess unto the truth. 
Every one that is Jof the truth] heareth my voice. Pilate [saith to 
him:] What is truth? [And] when he had said [this] he went out 
again unto [the Je]ws, and saith unto them: I find [no] crime in him. 


It will be seen at once that the material on which to form a judg- 
ment is of the scantiest. Presumably the opening words ‘“‘the 
Jews” gave the patient investigator, Mr. Roberts, a hint as to the 
provenance of the scrap, and once he had identified it as a passage 
from St. John the rest of the deciphering was easy. The real 
problem of course was to assign a date to it. To anyone looking 
at this tiny scrap with untrained eyes it might seem futile to 
attempt even to read it, much less date it. Yet, the editor has 
arrived at a date, a second century date, and on grounds which, 
as we weigh them carefully, carry, if not absolute conviction, at 
least the feeling that a very good case indeed has been made out. 

Without reproducing the original it is almost impossible to 
make the arguments intelligible. Still we must make the attempt. 
In the first place, we must realize that we are not dealing with 
epigraphy or lithography. That is to say, we are not dealing 
with an inscription carved laboriously on stone where each letter 
has to be carefully and thoughtfully incised, but with a hand- 
writing in capital or uncial letters with the introduction of a cer- 
tain amount of ‘current’? or running hand. There is room, 


4 As the order of the words is different in the Greek, it is impossible to express in 
English the precise character or even contents of the fragment. 
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then, for the play of the writer’s idiosyncrasies, while at the same 
time he necessarily writes as a man of his period would write. 
But what period was that? A few years ago it would have 
been impossible to arrive at any conclusion. During the last 
twenty years, however, an immense number of papyri have been 
examined, and a school of “‘papyrologists’’ has arisen, men who 
can look at a tiny scrap of mutilated writing and say with pre- 
cision that it belongs to such and such a century. We have ex- 
actly the same phenomena nowadays in the case of pottery. A 
Palestinian archeologist can pick up a piece of potsherd and say 
without hesitation ‘Israelite,’ ‘“‘Roman,’’ ‘“‘Canaanite.’’ If 
you ask him how he knows, he will tell you he goes by the kind of 
paste used, by the texture, the thickness or fineness of the clay, 
the color, the burnish, etc. It is much the same with the hand- 
writing on papyri. It, for example, certain Greek letters (4, X, for 
instance) are exaggerated, the document is probably somewhat 
late. If we are dealing with a commercial or business document, 
the probability is that it will be dated, and we are at once pro- 
vided with a criterion enabling us to date other documents which 
are undated. But the difficulty with literary documents such as 
that with which we are concerned is that they are naturally not 
dated. Who would date his copy of one of the Gospels? And 
though it is true that a scribe who had laboriously copied an im- 
portant literary document would often write a species of colophon 
indicating the happy end of his labors and perhaps the date 
when he finished them, yet so far no papyrus book in its complete 
form with the copyist’s colophon has been unearthed. 


’ 


“The dating of literary hands on papyrus is by no means so securely 
established as the dating of documentary hands. Documents are 
vastly more numerous then works of literature, and a large propor- 
tion of them necessarily bear dates. There is, therefore, a great 
body of evidence for the dating of documentary hands, from the 
third century B.C. to the seventh century A.D. Book hands are 
rarely dated, and only occasionally (as when a dated document is in- 
scribed on the other side of the same papyrus) is definite evidence 
available. Fixed points are, therefore, not plentiful; at the same 
time some exist, and a science of papyrus paleography has been 
gradually built up. Certain broad distinctions of style and date 
can be established, and within these certain sequences can be ob- 
served. Also, as in paleography generally, experience gives a cer- 
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tain capacity for estimating age, which rests not so much on particu- 
lar forms of letters (a precarious foundation) as on a general sense of 
style. Nevertheless, again as in paleography generally, those who 
have most experience are generally the least anxious to dogmatize, 
and are ready to admit that a fragment of objective evidence must be 
preferred to any amount of subjective estimates.’’® 
The papyrological experts, however, have been able to tabulate 
certain forms of letters which recur in a number of documents, 
and, most important of all, they have at their disposal a few 
literary documents which happen to be dated. We have, 
amongst others, a papyrus definitely dated a.p. 94; another be- 
longs without question to the reign of Trajan (A.D. 98-117). 
It will be evident, then, that if we can discover in these dated 
documents certain peculiar forms of letters which do not occur 
later, but do find a place in some tiny scrap such as that with 
which we are dealing, we shall have at least some ground for as- 
signing our otherwise undated documents to the same period. 
Now, in the present papyrus (known as P.Ryl.Gk.457) the 
letter “‘A”’ or alpha is written in two quite distinct ways, nor is 
the variation due simply to careless penmanship. But the same 
phenomenon appears in P.Fayum 110, dated a.p. 94. Nor is 
this an isolated plenomenon. For the forms given to the 
Greek eta (long “‘e’’), mu (m) and iota (i) in our papyrus also 
appear in a papyrus written in the reign of Trajan (7.e., before 
A.D. 117) and in another which is dated a.p. 127. The editor 
is careful, however, to point out what may seem a conflicting 
piece of evidence. If the reader looks at the text, he will see 
that the name ‘“‘Jesus’’ does not occur in the portion of the passage 
from St. John preserved in the papyrus, though it does occur 
twice in the passage as a whole, and therefore must have been 
written twice on the portions of the papyrus now lost. Now, it is 
a simple matter to reckon the number of letters to a line in the 
papyrus; they average 33 in the Recto or first passage. But 
if ‘‘Jesum’”’ (6 letters in Greek) had been written in full, the line 
would contain precisely 33 letters as we should expect; whereas, 
if it was written in a contracted form as IH or possibly IHN, 
there would be only 28 or 29 letters to the line. Hence, it seems 
certain that the Holy Name—and presumably the Name of 
God too—were written in full in our papyrus. But—and this is 
5 F. G. Kenyon, ‘“‘Chester-Beatty Papyri,’’ fasc. i. General Introduction, p. 13. 
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the important point—in Papyrus Egerton 2, the so-called ‘‘Fifth 
Gospel,”’ the Holy Name is written in the contracted form, and 
the same is true of the Chester-Beatty codex of the Gospels. 
Would it be legitimate to conclude on the strength ot these two 
papyri that no second century codex would write the Divine 
Names in full (as our scrap apparently does), and that therefore 
the latter cannot belong to that century? Or would it be justi- 
fiable to argue conversely that the use of the uncontracted forms 
is more reverential and therefore indicative of an even earlier 
date? The truth is, however, that the evidence on this point is 
exceedingly complicated. For in early papyri containing por- 
tions of the Septuagint version of the Old Testament the Greek 
forms of the Divine Names are contracted (e.g., “theos’” and 
“kurios” appear in an abbreviated form), while in the same Ches- 
ter-Beatty collection the second century fragments of Numbers 
and Deuteronomy the same contractions ‘appear. 

There remains still another link between our papyrus and the 
“Fifth Gospel’ (or Papyrus Egerton 2). Both manuscripts 
put a dieresis, or double point, over the iota (or Greek “‘i’’), 
and this not only where it should be but also where, strictly 
speaking, it is out of place Moreover in uncial writing the iota 
subscript, or indication of the dative in forms not ending in “‘i,”’ 
is replaced by the “‘iota adscript,’”’ written, that is, by the side 
But both in the present papyrus and in that of the ‘Fifth Gospel” 
this iota adscript is wanting. 

So much for the arguments on which the ascription of the Ry- 
lands Library fragment to the second century A.D. is based. 
They are exceedingly delicate, and do not, of course, amount to a 
rigid demonstration. But in a literary problem such as this an 
accumulation of probabilities is the nearest approach to a demon- 
stration that can be attained. 

At least one other interesting feature must be mentioned. 
Between the two sides of the papyrus eleven lines are missing, 
while seven lines are given on either side, so that 18 lines were 
written on each page. The top margin has been preserved so 
that, on the supposition that the bottom margin was of the same 
size, each page of the codex® would have measured 8'/, inches by 


6 This unexpectedly early use of the codex form instead of the more usual papyrus 
roll is a feature of the “Fifth Gospel” too. Cfr. F. G. Kenyon, “Books and Readers 
in Greece — Rome” (1932), p. 84, and the same editor’s ‘‘Chester-Beatty Papyri,” 
ipp. 9-10. 
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8. From this it is clear that the whole Gosepl of St. John would 
have occupied 130 pages. Now the Chester-Beatty codex of 
Gospels and Acts together, with a page of 10 inches by 8, occu- 
pied 220 pages, and examples of more bulky papyrus codices are 
unknown. Yet, if our present fragment was part of a codex 
which, like the Chester-Beatty codex, comprised all four Gospels 
as well as Acts, it would have filled as many as 576 pages, which 
seems most improbable. 

But then if we are justified in assigning this papyrus to the early 
part of the second century, it follows that the individual Gospels 
were then regarded as separate entities. Indeed, it would seem 
that we could justly regard this fact as a corroboration of the 
second century date on the ground that later on the ‘Four’ 
Gospels had come to be regarded as a unit and would be bound up 
together as a matter of course; we are long anterior to the age of 
the Diatessaron. 

Ever since the English Deist, Evanson, first questioned in 
1792 the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, it has 
been the fashion to deprecate its assignation to John the son of 
Zebedee. Now, the discovery of this exceedingly early fragment 
of the Fourth Gospel does nothing to prove that that Gospel 
was written by the son of Zebedee, but it does prove that quite 
early in the second century—if the above arguments carry con- 
viction—this Fourth Gospel was in existence and treasured by 
the Egyptian early Christians. This is not the place to go into 
the question of the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, the argu- 
ments for which amount as nearly as possible to a demonstration; 
but it should not be forgotten that St. Ignatius of Antioch, so 
early as A.D. 107 (or 116),’ quotes John, iii.8, in his Epistle to the 
Philadelphians, vii. A certain type of inquirer, however, is 
never much impressed by such citations; he suspects the text or 
thinks the quotation due to mere reminiscences of the spoken 
word as distinct from the written. But here, in the existence of 
this papyrus, we have what its editor justly terms “‘the earliest 
substantial evidence for the existence of the Gospel,’’ By “‘sub- 
stantial”” he means ‘material,’ as distinct from quotations the 
value of which may be open to question. 


7 Trajan’s campaign, establishing this date, took place either in 107 or 116. 




















Some Thoughts on a Great Profession 
By THomAs B. CHETWOOD, S.J., PH.D. 


We hear pertinent and strong words nowadays about the in- 
sufficient remuneration of the laborious profession of teaching. 
With these words we have nothing to do, neither controversy nor 
comment. For our whole purpose is to stress, not the laborious- 
ness of teaching, but its privilege—a privilege so rich as to coun- 
terbalance beyond measure the leanness of the pay-check which 
can only be cashed in the coin of time. 

The essential office of the teacher is to nourish the human 
individual in the human individual’s highest faculties and, there- 
fore, with food that is refined beyond all the resources of visible 
nature to supply. The ancients in their mythology told of the 
exalted food of the gods which they called ambrosia. But this 
was nothing more than an exquisite bodily nourishment to keep 
the body strong and beautiful. The horses of Phoebus the sun-god 
were fed on ambrosia, too. No power of the material universe, 
no confluence of star-rays (which modern science claims vitally 
affects our bodies), can bring a morsel of nourishment to the mind 
of man. This the teacher can do. 

When we add to these obvious truths the immortality of the 
human soul, then the sublimity of the teacher’s office grows more 
splendid. His work is not like that of a trainer of race-horses, to 
endow a body with speed that old age will quench and the grave 
will turn into dust. He is decorating, not a prospective corpse, 
but a spirit and with possessions that will last for ever. Think of 
the teacher with his young travellers lined up in front of him. 
They are going on a journey that will never, never end. And the 
teacher is putting into their spiritual haversacks, which they 
willingly hold wide open, stuff that they will never discard, 
never outgrow. 

That ideal of immortality which our unaided reason sets for us 
can be immeasurably elevated for the Christian teacher. It can 
be made to shine with a transfigured light by the example of the 
Divine Teacher of mankind, Christ Himself. 
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How preéminently the title of “teacher” fits Christ! He was 
truly a prophet of things to come and a sure interpreter of things 
past. He left abundant salvation for all the pilgrims of time 
from the first to the last. But did He not also, when He emerged 
from obscurity, deal with the present day and “the evil thereof,”’ 
which is so identical hour for hour in the life of man and woman in 
every age? See Him intent upon His work, bringing His lessons 
within easy reach by the homeliest comparisons with everyday 
things, charming His learners with promises that they knew He 
would keep, watching His class so intimately that He did not 
miss their bodily weariness when they had forgotten themselves 
to listen on. He chides sometimes, but oh! so gently. He will 
have no “‘lightning from heaven’’ for the refractory listeners, but 
only sweet forbearance. And He does not forbear to mix tears 
with His chiding. What a picture of a perfect Teacher! 

Our Faith reinforces this picture of the toiling, teaching Christ. 
For it is revealed to us that the same Christ stoops and toils over 
every human life from the cradle to the grave. Long ago the sun 
of Palestine went down upon His visible labors. Only the end of 
time shall see the end of His effort to teach the children of men. 
And His efforts are so personal, as if each class were a class of one. 
He teaches new lessons, and lights them wonderfully by the lifting 
of Hishand. He reteaches old lessons that have been learned but 
forgotten. Again and again He goes over them, with never a 
threat to close the class which He might in all justice do. 

This picture is not an historical one, grey with distance, but a 
day-to-day affair in the present which you and I can witness by 
the scrutiny of our own hearts. No pedagogy can give us any- 
thing like it. 

Practical critics may carp at the foregoing, and say that general 
idealization is little worth to the teacher; that what he (or she) 
needs is not a sun kindled above him to illuminate the landscape, 
but a hand-light with a powerful beam that can be thrown upon 
the minutie of method which modern pedagogy, or the science of 
teaching, is improving bit by bit. I answer in the name of the art 
of teaching which is ages older than the science (which last does 
little more than find new and technical names for old truths)—I 
answer that it is the points far ahead that must be illuminated for 
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the steering of an everlasting journey. To neglect this would be 
to reduce teachers and learners to the likeness of ants at an ant- 
hill—snouts to the earth and backs to the skies building a puny 
thing that the feet of the next generation will tread out. Still, 
we should also deal with details. And I shall do so briefly and 
untechnically out of a fairly ripe experience. The writer began 
the life of a teacher in the fall of 1905. 

I shall speakiof three common defects of teaching, which I shall 
call by untechnical names. They are: first, impatience with the 
slow learner; second, segregation of the brilliant learner; third, 
unforgiveness of the offender. 

Take the first. I remember hearing a famous professor at 
Columbia quoted as saying: ‘‘If you pour too fast into a bottle, 
you will spill more than you transfer.’’ That is a mild symbol of 
the impatient teacher. Trying to drive a large stream into a 
small hole. The very:mouth of the bottle will resist him. And 
there will ensue spilling and an ever growing mess—so different 
from the clean utter conveying of a truth or a principle. There 
are few performances in nature more admirable. He who has 
received is made richer for ever; he who has given is no doit the 
poorer. But that other process—futile splutter and a slop to 
show for it. 

There are two reactions from this impatience in teaching, both 
ruinous to the end of that great profession. One is the reaction of 
the learner and the other is the reaction of the teacher. 

The learner closes up, turns “‘introvert,’”’ to use a modern 
phrase. He comes to loathe the subject which he could not 
master; and learning it becomes an impossibility. Educational 
investigators frequently report wide discrepancies of ability in the 
same individual as regards different subjects: brilliant in one 
subject, wretched in another. The cause is often the false start 
made in the subject of poor performance; and the false start was 
due to the impatience of the teacher. Think of my impatience in 
closing a stream of pure knowledge to a human mind that had 
come to drink! 

The reaction of the impatient teacher is a remarkable one, but 
not infrequent. When this teacher fails in his task of imparting 
and the failure is clearly general (as it is likely to be), if the teacher 
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is the aggressive and not the yielding type he turns fiercely to 
“lecturing.’”’ He soars into the heights of his subject-matter and 
the learners are left far below. I remember the comment on a 
certain distinguished teacher’s performance: that it was a display 
of his own mastery of the matter, and there it rested. The picture 
comes back to me of a mathematics teacher who, after filling the 
two blackboards with figures, with his back to the class, would 
then turn and triumphantly point to the solution which he had 
found. The class were dumb with admiration. Was that all he 
wanted? He was like a fountain playing under a glass cover— 
somewhat fascinating to watch but noone’s thirst is slaked. Or 
like an aeroplane artist doing “‘stunts’’ in mid-air. When he is 
done, the watchers are a little stiff-necked from the strained angle 
of watching, but few feel even the faintest prick of emulation. 

Modern pedagogy will find a name and a cure for these peda- 
gogic errors. But it is so much simpler to look at the great 
Teacher—Christ. He will grow plainer, the more steadily we 
gaze at Him. His infinite patience! How His eye never wanders 
from the learner, never for a moment! 

The second defect is the segregation of the brilliant pupils, the 
directing of the teaching tothemandtothem alone. It is summed 
up in the characterization of a teacher that I once heard: 
“He is a good teacher if you’re bright; but if you’re not, you are 
out of it. Just have to stand by as if you were not a member of 
the class.’’ I remember a school in which the experiment was 
tried of having all the brilliant pupils in one section, all the medi- 
ocre in another, all the desparately dull in another. The experi- 
ment was given up, as well it might be, because of the sullen 
hopelessness that paralysed all effort from the beginning in sec- 
tions B and C. Another teacher in my recollection openly de- 
clared it as his policy to eliminate at once from his class all who 
could not keep the exalted pace which he set from the start. How 
could this man think he was meriting well of his profession? 
What of the ‘sacredness of the individual’’—the individual for 
whom alone the State exists, for whom the Church of the living 
Christ was founded and set for all time. 

But some may raise the objection here: “Is it not part of a 
teacher’s duty to ascertain what members of the class are clearly 
incapable of taking this step up in their education, and so must 
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be eliminated at the end of the year?’”’ Yes, this is true, and the 
elimination may even be necessary at the end of halfa year. But 
while the poor dullards soon to be dropped sit under you, they are 
not eliminated; they are part of your sacred charge. You should 
stoop over them with deference and care as if they were to be 
with you to the end. 

How the Christ picture illuminates this! Stubborn sinners are 
His hard, impossible learners. Was He noted for His neglect of 
sinners in favor of thesjust? Why, He almost makes us think 
that He was sent to teach these dull, difficult ones and no others! 
And He had wonderful success with some of them. Read St. 
Paul’s account ot himself, and how he describes himself as one 
“born out of time’’—which expression might be paraphrased ‘“‘a 
difficult learner.’’ Christ’s method of teaching is the clarion 
declaration of the truth: whoever was worth creating is worth 
saving. 

The third defect is unforgiveness. I remember a boy once 
declaring that at the beginning of the school year he was caught 
and punished by his teacher. The fault was a real one, but what 
the boy complained of was that the teacher never forgot it. ‘“‘I 
could see it in his eye every time he looked at me.” A teacher 
once admitted to me that a boy who had been impertinent to an 
insulting degree never ceased to rouse his indignation, though the 
boy had repented and apologized. That teacher held up that 
boy’s one delinquency like a piece of yellow glass, and through it 
he saw the boy and all that he did—all tinged with the sickly 
jaundiced tint of that one memory. Strong masterful teachers 
are especially open to this defect. 

Bad pedagogy this, and effectively scored by a dozen modern 
names. But the Christ-example is so much more effective. 
Could anything be more complete than Christ’s forgiving? It is 
the divinest thing that Christ does. In the light of His forgiving 
face—than which there is nothing brighter in heaven—the shad- 
ows of our transgressions thin away to nothing. They are chased 
out of time and eternity. And that Face lights the clean new 
dawn of a beginning without a past. 

There is one last objection to this doctrine. It is supported by 
some striking cases in my own experience. I give the objection 
with my answer as my closing words. “Suppose,” says the ob- 
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jector, ‘‘that I agree with all your holy philosophy, and I spare no 
effort to put it in practice. I work over all my class with impar- 
tial care. I am patient with the dull and forgiving to the refrac- 
tory. But it’s no use. I can’t teach; I can’t command atten- 
tion. I lack the manner or the magnetism. I cannot preserve 
the semblance of order and nothing I say carries weight. What 
am I to do?” 

Far from fantastic or rare is a case like this. The first answer 
to the difficulty should be discriminating counsel. It not infre- 
quently happens that a teacher is unsuccessful with small boys 
but a superb success with young men, and vice versa. Let us, 
however, take the case as an extreme one—of utter incompetence 
to deal with the teaching situation under any circumstances. 
Then the answer is: teaching is not your work and you should 
turn to another. But while the change is not yet made, and you 
have yet a few months of agony to endure—for there are few 
tortures so barbaric as those which a “broken away”’ class can 
inflict—teach out those months never flinching from the Christ- 
ideal and your agony will bear fruit, pedagogic fruit, far above 
anything that you have failed to impart from the textbook. 

I remember a man years ago telling me about a former teacher of 
his. His words were substantially these: 

“That little fellow I shall never forget. You know he couldn’t 
begin to keep us in order or teach us anything. We plagued and 
tormented him from some sort of cruelinstinct. But we couldn’t 
break his patience—never. It was only in after years that the 
influence of that nervous, timid little man began to grow on me. 
It keeps on growing now year after year, though I never see him 
nor hear of him. There he was living for us, suffering for us. If 
he had been living the least bit for himself, he would have told us 
what he thought of us in no uncertain words and walked out and 
left us. Do you know the likeness of that little man to Christ 
gets clearer and clearer to me every year of my life?”’ 

Yes, it is a picture of Christ the supreme Teacher in the supreme 
act of His life facing His tormentors who thought they had made a 
failure of Him. How they taunted Him to ‘‘come down from that 
cross.’”’ And He never moved but faced them with arms out- 
stretched, triumphing in His failure. 








A United Front 
IV. Rdéles of the Clergy and Laity in Catholic Action 


Adapted and Supplemented by KILIAN J. HENNRICH, 
O.M.Cap., A.M.! 


VII. The Problem of the Clergy 


There is a clerical problem in Catholic Action to-day, which 
perhaps concerns the laity even more than the clergy themselves. 
If the Church, the wise teacher of mankind, considers it necessary 
to place the laity under special instruction and to unite them with 
the priest in a fruitful religious life, it is obvious that the priest 
must think with the Church and must actively enroll the as- 
sistance of the laity. He must permit the laity to participate not 
only in the gifts which he has to distribute, but also in the tasks 
which he has to perform and in his responsibility for the Church. 
Nor may he merely tolerate the codperation of the laity; he must 
invite the laity to share in his work and responsibility. We are 
entering into a new era, which allows the laity to progress to the 
very limits of the specifically priestly duties as stated in dogma 
and divine law. 

The priest should recognize these boundary lines, and recall in 
what his special duties consist—the exercise of the office of teacher 
and the administration of the Sacraments, including the Holy 
Sacrifice and liturgical worship. Freed from all other labors and 
obligations, his time will then be devoted to the preaching of the 
Word of God by word and pen, to catechetics in every form, to 
sacramental functions, and to better preparation for his specifi- 
cally priestly functions by prayer and study. 

To make this concentration on his priestly duties possible, the 
priest must gradually transfer to the laity increased responsibility 
for religion and the ecclesiastical life. He must rise above all 
doubts, suspicions and apprehensions, and must train the laity 
to accept and exercise responsibility. Such is undoubtedly the 
will of the Church to-day. The priest is thus no longer bound 


1 From ‘Handbuch der Katholischen Aktion.” By Joseph Will, S.J. 
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to retain, but must relinquish, positions which were never strictly 
priestly duties, and which were forced on him by necessity. He 
must surrender these tasks and all responsibility for them. He 
has no other choice. 

The priest must therefore develop the courage and patience 
needed to elicit the active participation of the laity in the aposto- 
late, although it may often seem easier to do everything himself. 
The priest must not expect that the laity will find immediately 
the correct measure and method of codperating in the apostolate. 
Evidently, the clergy have heretofore erred in the opposite direc- 
tion, for otherwise it would not have been necessary for the Pope 
to direct that priests must now consider it their special obliga- 
tion to make the participation of the laity possible and actual. 

We priests must recognize the signs of the times. We should 
understand not merely the movements that originate in religionand 
lead towards the Church, such as the Liturgical, Eucharistic and 
othermovements. There are alsomovements that lead away from 
the Church. The movement back to the Primitive Church, with its 
undeveloped liturgical life, is fostered especially by laymen, and 
tends towards error. In every religious movement, of course, 
there are individuals who go to extremes. However, the laity 
who desire to participate in ecclesiastical life must be given no 
excuse for deserting the Church; their desires must be satisfied 
as far as permissible. If the good will of the laity meets with a 
rebuff, the lay movement will end for many in secularism. The 
Lay Movement will then run its course outside the Church and 
in direct antagonism to it. 


VIII. The Problem of Sex, Age and Culture 


The problem of the different states and conditions of life raises 
especially the question of how to incorporate the men, women, 
adolescents and educated classes into religious and ecclesiastical 
life. Much is being said to-day about the position of the woman; 
equal emphasis must be placed on the initiation of men into ec- 
clesiastical life. 

The Man in Catholic Action 


When comparing the extent of the participation of men and 
women in the religious life of the Church, and perhaps drawing 
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an unfavorable picture of masculine piety, we should not forget 
that so many of the best men are no longer in the ranks of the 
laity, but among the clergy. Nevertheless, even with this 
allowance, there is no doubt that men to-day participate too little 
in active religious life. 

If Catholic Action is to be successful, men must exercise a far 
greater influence on the ecclesiastical life, especially on the forms 
of divine services, preaching, and particularly on education. 
Feminism or the excessive participation of the woman in religious 
life and the excessive manifestations of feminism in many forms 
of religous exercises are undoubtedly due to the aloofness of the 
men. The decoration of the church and altars, certain devotions 
and methods of prayer, excessive formalism and exaggerated 
sentimentality, the lack of forceful lay activity, and the adapta- 
tion of the sermon for female hearers (who are, of course, in the 
majority)—must not all these be regarded as reasons (though 
not the only ones) why men participate so little in religious 
life? 

For the success of a spiritual movement like Catholic Action, 
and to make it truly prolific, men must be induced to lend a 
decisive character to all ecclesiastical and religious life. The 
religious life of our youth will never manifest the manly traits 
and virile character which befits Christianity, as long as the men 
are satisfied to leave religious education in the hands of the 
mothers. The reason why so many persons fail to profess their 
religion in public life, is because the paternal influence was lack- 
ing in their early training. The mother must be the model of 
religious fervor in the home and the church, but the father is 
called on to exemplify and teach public religious life to his sons 
and daughters. 

By this stronger emphasis on the masculine element in religious 
life no desire to belittle the female is intended. Any aversion to 
true, genuine womanhood would be equally unjust and un- 
christian. A sound womanhood must participate in Catholic 
Action, for otherwise the front would not be solidly united. 
However, certain duties will always devolve on the man, 
namely, the exposition and defense of the truths of the Faith, clear 
leadership, and public religious life. 
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The Woman in Catholic Action 


What position does the woman hold in religious life? Has she 
certain positive tasks of her own? Certainly, she has a rdéle that 
is no less definite than the man’s. The question of religious activi- 
ties for women might bring up the question of ordination, which 
is of course not only out of the question, but would also be a very 
poor solution. At best, it would be a solution only for a very 
small group.’ 

The question of consecrated virgins has been again broached. 
While we now associate this state with convents, it might also be 
utilized to promote religious life outside the cloister walls. How- 
ever, it would have then to take as its goal some beneficial and 
consecrated virginal state that would not be devoted primarily 
to charitable and cultural works in schools, hospitals, etc. It 
must aim at a virginal state of a life devoted directly to God. 

The Vestal virgins in ancient Rome were honored, not so much 
because of their sacrificial services, as for their chastity. For 
this reason they exercised an elevating moralinfluence. The virgin 
devoted to the service of God was also highly honored in Christi- 
anity from the earliest times. The virgin of to-day, in the world 
or in the cloister, is Commonly regarded as more valuable because 
of her material services and assistance than because of her 
virginity. This attitude is accompanied by a retrogressive trend 
in the same sphere, which has not yet run its course, namely, an 
easily intelligible aversion of a healthy young woman, on the one 
hand, to exaggerated prudery and a single life, and, on the other 
hand, towards a return to woman’s vocation of marriage and 
motherhood. 

The spiritual state of virginity, the state of exclusive and 
intimate union with Christ, is of the greatest importance for the 
life of the Church. Under this conception of virginity we include 
the state of continent widowhood. The powerful stream of grace 
which the virgin draws down on the ecclesiastical community 
because of her close union. with Christ, and the high moral gain 
accruing from her demonstration of the possibility of controlling 

* Why the author brings up this question is not quite clear. To-day there is 
no longer a doubt about the fact that Confirmation is not only a preparation but also 


an ordination for and consecration to the lay apostolate of Catholic Action.—TRANS- 
LATOR’S NOTE. 
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bodily and sensual desires, indicate her great spiritual worth for 
the community. May this state of union with God increase not 
only among women but also among men, so that the power and 
efficacy of the divine graces may be ever more manifest! 

The celibate priest and the professed lay brother also belong 
to the state of consecrated virginity. Though the name is derived 
from ‘‘virgin,’’ the value and grace of virginity know no distinction 
of sex. 

Moreover, both married and unmarried women have the duty 
of bringing to maturity the religious life of the growing boy and 
girl, so that it will be revealed no less in their external bearing 
than in their hearts and dispositions. This linking of religion 
with one’s natural character, while preserving the highest degree 
of purity, will always be one of the most proper tasks of women, 
since all duties in the field of Catholic Action will follow our 
natural religious inclinations. 

A truly sacerdotal activity for women to-day consists in active 
membership among the auxiliaries to seminaries. These auxili- 
aries make it possible for poor but otherwise qualified candidates 
to prepare for the priesthood, and strive to promote within the 
family a high esteem for the priestly vocation. This is a true 
service of the altar in the sense of Catholic Action. 

Other groups of women have combined to form mission centers 
and associations, or branches of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine to promote catechetical instruction. All this activity 
for the extension of the Kingdom of Christ is true Catholic Action. 
Incorporated in the National Council of Catholic Women or 
other national organization, such groups of women will exercise 
a genuine apostolate. They undertake true responsibility for the 
apostolate under the leadership of the Hierarchy. 


Youth in Catholic Action 


Catholic Action has also its youth problem. The younger 
element among the clergy and laity will grasp more quickly 
and better the thoughts underlying Catholic Action. The new, 
the progressive and the expanding appeals to the young. The 
Church is, by her very nature, the guardian of tradition. Tradi- 
tion, however, is always the concern of those advanced in years. 
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Thus, the first Christians called their priests “‘elders.’’ Tradition 
is indeed more important for the Church than for any other 
institution or community. But, if we are to maintain pulsating 
life, youth too is always needed. The Church thus helps herself 
also when she takes special care of youth, for this forces her to 
keep youthful with the young. The fact that the Church has 
been so deeply concerned about youth in recent years, is another 
reason why she has had resort to Catholic Action. The Church 
will always have youth in her ranks for the perpetual renewal 
of the life which she creates through grace, and which she develops 
most successfully in the souls of the young. 

As has been repeatedly emphasized by Pope Pius XI, all 
modern youth movements and organizations have the special 
duty of training their members for the tasks of Catholic Action. 
The work of all these groups must be a preparation for Christian 
living. The young, therefore, hold the position of apprentices, 
novices and recruits, who are later to take their place in the united 
front of the army that fights for the christianization of mankind. 

“We solicit and place special confidence in their prayers,” 
declares the Holy Father, when referring to youth organizations 
of all types in his* great Encyclical on Catholic Action. The 
supernatural character of Catholic Action should manifest itself 
especially in the Apostolate of Prayer, particularly in the. prayers 
of adolescents and children. 


The Educated Classes in Catholic Action 


Our investigation of the different states and conditions of life 
must also include the problem as to how the educated classes 
may be led to participate again in the religious life of the com- 
munity. As soon as they leave the parochial school, students are 
quickly and rapidly weaned away from the organic circle of the 
parish, and on the completion of their studies it is difficult to 
regain their active codéperation. Entrance into college or high 
school, especially if the institution is non-Catholic, entails changes 
which make the student forget his religious home and parish life. 
The one-sided increase of secular knowledge dissolves slowly but 
surely the connection and contact with the simple religious life 
of the community in general. Hostile doctrines and associations 
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may destroy entirely the taste for religion and the sense of 
religious obligation. 

The best solution for this serious problem seems to be to keep 
the young as long as possible connected with the parish and its 
life, and to bend every effort towards preserving for the educated 
classes a home background for their religion. Perhaps we shall 
have then the joyous experience of discovering in their case also 
what a great influence a close connection with the soil and the 
people exercises in the preservation and strengthening of the 
religious life. 

Catholic Action also demands that we provide a much better 
religious training for the educated classes. Religious instruction 
which does not keep pace with a progressive scientific and secular 
education, is not only insufficient, but will necessarily lead to 
tepidity and indifference. The educated should indeed become 
the leaders of the laity. Their studies ought to provide them with 
the natural qualifications for this office, but religious and super- 
natural qualifications are also required. We must labor tirelessly 
to induce them to acquire this necessary religious knowledge, 
and secure their good will by enlisting their active codperation. 


IX. The Problem of Organization 


Catholic Action does not desire the creation of new societies or 
organizations except where these are lacking. It aims, however, 
at inspiring existing groups with a new spirit. New organizations 
are not needed, unless one or other objective has not yet been 
made provision for. A new form of religious community and 
brotherhood, however, must and will arise. Catholic Action wills 
the organic union of clergy and laity. An organic unity does not 
result from destruction, but is effected by transformation. This 
transformation of groups will proceed in a natural way. Nature 
uses and maintains the old plant life until from it and under its 
protection a new life is developed. This is organic growth, 
natural growth, and such a religious development is the goal of 
Catholic Action. This, however, does not mean that individual 
organizations which contribute nothing to religion should not be 
dissolved. One society is not the whole organism, and many 
societies were never organic. However, Catholic societies as a 
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whole should be transformed in a natural way. Church and 
State alike need societies. 

Two conditions must be always observed in the creation of 
forms of religious organization: the form must be specific, and 
it must be practical under existing conditions. 

It would be a distressing evidence of spiritual poverty if we 
Catholics were incapable of creating specific: forms to suit our 
needs. To adopt external forms, methods of propaganda, etc., 
from movements with an entirely different spirit, is neither logical 
nor opportune. Such would be a sign of weakness and debility. 
Let us first inaugurate a movement of the spirit, and it will then 
find the forms of organization best adapted to its purpose. This 
form will inevitably be much more exalted and spiritual than the 
forms of other movements. 

The form, as we said, must be practical and suited to modern 
conditions. That the Church respects tradition, no one can 
question, and she does not define as dogma anything not found 
in the apostolic deposit of faith. But religious and ecclesiastical 
forms are not matters of faith and morals. These may be changed 
and should be always accommodated to the needs of the age. 
Some promoters of modern movements love to look back to the 
early Church and the Middle Ages, but their gaze often extends 
too far into the past. To derive inspiration from the past is good, 
but to copy antiquity slavishly is wrong. We must beware of 
religious “‘historicism.’”’” Cult of the antique is rarely profitable, 
least of all in a progressive movement of the spirit. The spirit 
of the Catholic movement must be so robust that it will find its 
own form of expression, as the early Church and the Middle Ages 
found their forms of expression in past ages. 

There is much talk to-day about the need for small parishes like 
the small communities of the first Christians. If by this is meant 
that the parish groups or cells of Catholic Action should at first 
be small, we agree; but if small parishes are viewed as the ulti- 
mate goal, this will be found impossible. The ‘“‘two-hundred” 
community, as it existed in apostolic times, will never again be 
the ideal form for parishes. There are too many Catholics 
to-day, and the means of communication and transportation have 
been too highly developed. The form of the mustard seed 
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can no longer be taken as the model of the mustard tree in which the 
birds of the air build their nests. 

A desire has been also manifested for the simplification of the 
ecclesiastical year. This desire is laudable in itself, but the new 
feasts and popular devotions should be included, not excluded. 
One who ignores all the historical developments of architecture 
in a desire for simplicity of structure is not so great an artist as 
he who can combine a variety of developed forms into a new 
harmonious structure adapted to our own time. 

In arriving at our modern form of organization we shall strive 
to realize the words of our Divine Master: ‘‘Every scribe in- 
structed in the kingdom of heaven . . . bringeth forth out of his 
treasure new things and old’”’ (Matt., xiii. 52). The form of or- 
ganization for Catholic Action must be a special religious form 
and suited to present conditions. These are necessary require- 
ments, but the form must essentially possess two characteristics: 
it must bring about solidarity among Catholics, and it must pre- 
sent a united front against all that is harmful to Christian living. 
The former characteristic may be likened to the Church united 
in love and grace, while the latter corresponds to the juridical 
Church. The two characteristics are complementary, and are 
never separated. As the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church is 
the great medium of grace and the divine life, and by Christ’s 
will this same Church is also a visible body with visible members, 
a visible institution governed by divine laws. 

The organization of a solidly united front must begin with the 
parish community. This community has the task of creating the 
cells for the great organism, which will thus be composed of small 
groups. The formation of these local groups will probably be easier 
in the country than in city parishes, but it will be possible every- 
where. The organization of the parochial units is the duty of the 
priests and laity. The creation of the diocesan and nationally 
united front is the obligation of the Hierarchy. 

The formation of a united front requires the union of all the 
organizations on a juridical basis. This cannot be effected in as 
organic a fashion as the formation of the smaller groups. It 
will be sufficient if a mere mechanical union is avoided by ad- 
hering as closely as possible to the organic character of the Church. 
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This general organization, however, is essential. The mere crea- 
tion of cells is not sufficient. The small parish cannot influence 
the world, nor can a number of disunited groups do so. In 
the great world of to-day a large and juridically organized force is 
needed to disseminate and enforce Christian principles. Every 
large movement must have not only common methods and ideals, 
but also an organized visible body; otherwise it will exercise no 
influence on the outside world. 

The great spiritual movement of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries owed its first strength to the formation of cells, especially 
in the monasteries. Soon afterwards its leaders, St. Bernard and 
his successors, created the great organizations of new Orders® 
and confraternities which were to assist in carrying the new 
spirit from the small centers to the masses. It was not the sole 
merit of St. Ignatius that he proposed the new ideals which were 
the basis of the Counter-Reformation; he also gave to the Church 
the organization forms which ensured the success of the Catholic 
ideals of reform. 

Catholic Action, or the united front, demands organization. 
It must be a well-ordered front, an ‘‘acies bene ordinata,”’ as 
Pius XI and his Secretary of State have repeatedly emphasized. 
If by means of a well-ordered spiritual movement we create a 
new religious life in the parish, we have glorified God and bene- 
fitted souls. But more is necessary and aimed at. We must 
introduce the fullness of religious life before the eyes of the world, 
and from this life create a united front—a battle line against all 
that is anti-Christian or threatens to destroy our Catholic Faith. 

In so far as the formation of a solid front is concerned, this 
organization is a problem which must be solved by the individual 
nations. Cardinal Pacelli has declared: “‘Catholic Action knows 
no universally valid external form. It creates its own form accord- 
ing to the special religious and ecclesiastical situation in the par- 
ticular countries, but always in conscious and fundamental sub- 
ordination to the Hierarchy.’’‘ 


* The largest and still the most influential of these is the Third Order, as a large 
number of statements from the Popes testify. But lately, and doubtless in connec- 
tion with the development of the idea of Catholic Action, they have urged the estab- 
lishment of Third Order fraternities in every parish—-TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

4 The existing National Catholic Welfare Conference gives good hope for the speedy 
formation of a solid front in the United States. It may also ensure the construction 
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Practically nothing can be said as yet about a world-front. Its 
development has made too little progress up to the present. 
This, however, need not concern us. It will be the task of Rome 
to find the best method and form of codérdinating and consolidat- 
ing Catholic Action throughout the world. 

(To be continued) 


of Catholic Action along uniform lines. The activities of the National Councils of 
Catholic Men and Women show that the Hierarchy is willing to place responsibility 
upon the laity. If the laity accepts this responsibility in a much greater measure 
than heretofore, lay participation in the hierarchical apostolate will become a fact, 
and Catholic Action will present a well-ordered and united front.—TRANSLATOR’S 
NOTE. 








Dominican Theology 
By J. A. McHueu, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


V. Method and Expression of Dominican Theology 


Method, or way of treatment, is the course one pursues when discuss- 
ing a subject in view of the special end one wishes to reach. If this end 
has to do with the object or matter treated, the method in theology will 
be positive and scholastic, since theology is essentially an argumentative 
science and draws its arguments from sources positive (such as Scripture, 
patrology, history, church decisions, and other forms of positive law) 
and from sources scholastic (such as philosophy, science, natural law, 
and the like, which were much used by the schoolmen). The positive 
method uses the positive sources mainly. It examines them at length in 
the light of the Biblical sciences, exegesis, historical criticism, and 
archeology. It expresses itself in popular or rhetorical, but not scholas- 
tic language. The scholastic method, on the other hand, uses both posi- 
tive and philosophical argumentation; it treats the positive sources 
briefly, accepting from the positive theologians what they have proved, 
but developing the philosophical or rational side at length; it expresses 
itself in the technical language and observes the dialectical procedures 
of the schoolmen. ° 

Positive theology, according to the state of its development in each 
age, has always been cultivated by the Dominican school. In the begin- 
ning of the Order each student was provided with three books, the Bible, 
the Sentences (theological textbook), and a book of histories; and no 
one might begin the study of theology until he had spent at least a whole 
year in studying the Sacred Scripture. Philosophy was regarded as only 
one fount of theological doctrine, and a minor one at that; and the 
Constitutions themselves ordered that great attention should be given to 
Holy Writ and history. There is a decree of the head of the Order, dated 
1583, commanding that lectures on positive theology be given. And 
that the positive studies were not neglected, is manifest from the names 
of Dominicans who distinguished themselves as Scripturists, patrologists, 
archeologists, and historians, such as Pagnini (d. 1541), Las Casas 

‘(d. 1566), Sixtus of Siena (d. 1566), Goar (d. 1563), Noel Alexander 
(d. 1724), Orsi (d. 1761), Mamachi (d. 1792), Becchetti (d. 1814), 
Denifle (d. 1905). In our own country Fr. F. A. Spencer, once Pro- 
vincial of St. Joseph’s Province, made in 1898 an elegant and faithful 
translation of the Four Gospels from the Greek into English, the first 
Catholic translation made directly from the original into English since 
that of Lingard in 1836, which was the first of all. 

604 
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The importance of the positive method is indicated in the First 
Question of the “Summa” in the remarks made by St. Thomas on the 
use of Scripture and Tradition. But at the same time he teaches that 
theology is by definition a true and argumentative science, and the 
presiding science among all branches of human knowledge; which could 
not be verified unless it be scholastic, since it is philosophy alone that 
puts theology in contact with reason, logic and the basis or first principles 
which underlie all sciences. The Dominican Order, therefore, has 
always considered the scholastic method as more essential in theology 
proper, and this because of the nature of theology itself as a rational 
presentment of faith. 

Another consideration is that method must do justice, not only to the 
character of the matter treated, but also to the persons for whom the 
matter is intended. Now theology, as being divine wisdom, is meant 
for those who are lovers of that wisdom and who wish to receive it as 
a light and guide of life. Naturally, then, it should be presented with 
clearness so as to reach the minds of others, with strength so as to per- 
suade the judgment, and with goodness and beauty so as to attract the 
will and the emotions. The Prologue to the “Summa” says as much 
when it condemns textbooks that only confuse and weary the minds of 
students. Now in all these ways the scholastic method has the advantage 
over the positive. It is clearer, for it overlooks no art of dialectics that 
will set the thought out in clearest relief; it is stronger, since argument, 
disputation, defense, and refutation are its most familiar modes of 
procedure; and it is more attractive, inasmuch as it gives that beautiful 
vision of theology as a complete, scientific and orderly whole, which 
positive theology does not present. 

Dominican theologians have always felt it a duty to study and repro- 
duce the scholastic methods and qualities of style of St. Thomas. The 
Constitutions (n. 667, i), in fact, enjoin on teachers and preachers that 
they follow his accuracy of wording, and on students that they memorize 
his language (n. 666, i). Even the Breviary calls attention to the 
brevity of his style and the clearness of his thought. Those qualities 
he aimed at directly. The Prologue of the “Summa” says that, in view 
of the bewilderment of beginners in the presence of prolix and confused 
treatises, the author will strive to be as simple as the subject-matter 
permits. The pages of the ‘“Summa” are indeed luminous. Compare 
the Babel of our modern philosophies, each with its own newly coined 
and ambiguous terminology, with the scientific definiteness of St. 
Thomas. He uses the technical language of scholasticism, whose terms 
for ages have had a fixed meaning readily understood by all acquainted 
with its teaching; and he carefully chooses the most apt word. Ifa 
dictum or proposition is abstract, he clarifies it by examples drawn from 
the sensible order; but he never resorts to metaphor or fine language 
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that might veil or hide the thought. He begins with the easier and better 
known, and leads the student gradually to what is less easy and less 
known. In an article he lays down one thesis at a time; fixes by precise 
definitions, divisions, and distinctions the exact sense of the question 
at issue; follows an invariable order of discussion; throws light on 
the problem from every side; gives a clean-cut affirmative, negative, 
or distinguishing reply to the original question; answers the objections 
against his conclusion; and ends by leaving no doubt as to where the 
truth lies. 

This simplicity of style comes from a clearness of mind which is able 
to reduce the truth to its main and simplest elements and exclude the 
unnecessary. The ability of St. Thomas to condense a great mass of 
matter into a brief article is marvellous, and it can be noticed every- 
where in the “Summa.” He had the rare gift of being able to say all 
that was necessary, and to avoid the extremes of too little and too much. 
Useless questions, elaborated sentences, overwrought argumentation, 
excessive dialecticism, needless repetitions, and digressions or irrelevan- 
cies—all these are strictly shunned. The thought itself bears the mark 
of conciseness. The hair-splitting subtleties and overrefined distinctions 
which filled many scholastic works, especially before and after the 
thirteenth century, are noticeably absent from his writings. He has 
a passion for economy and closely adheres to the axiom that entities 
are not to be multiplied without necessity. 

The Dominican schoo] rejects accordingly many proposed additional 
species or causes in theology. Thus, it does not admit distinct theo- 
logical habits and distinct kinds of sanctifying grace, holding that 
theology is one and grace is one. It also rules out a third species of 
moral acts (the indifferent), a middle variety of distinction (the formal), 
an additional element of morality (that of the external act as such), 
superadded substaritial body forms (vegetative and the like). Where 
one reason or an existent thing suffices to account for a fact, it regards 
other reasons as superfluous. For example, the wonders of the Eucharist 
are reduced to the original wonder of transubstantiation, affecting by 
force of the consecrating words both the elements and the igh “A 
Christ, after the manner of substances (per modum substantia); 
inamissibility of glory and the obstinacy of the demons are suficentl 
understood on intrinsic grounds; and so on. 

The simplicity and clearness we have been describing does not mean 
that the theology of St. Thomas and his school is either feeble or ele- 
mentary. On the contrary, it deals with profound and intricate matters, 
and must treat them with firmness and solidity. Joined, therefore, with 
clarity is strength (firma sententia), of which the Breviary speaks. 

The ‘‘Summa”’ provides strong meat for the mind. In the Prologue it 
warns against useless questions, and the Dominican Constitutions 
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(n. 665, i) likewise say that theology should not waste time with minute 
and obsolete controversies. The speculations are not vain theorizings 
or idle day-dreamings, but the study of truths most momentous and 
precious, which exert a great influence over all else in the intellectual 
fields of philosophy, science, literature and art; while the practical 
parts are devoted to the supreme concerns of life and conduct and afford 
moral guidance on the living interest of society and of the everyday life 
of the individual. 

The firm and solid treatment appears in faithful adherence to the 
scholastic method, than which nothing else is so suited for sifting the 
grain from the chaff and so bringing out the truth in all its power. The 
Dominican Constitutions (n. 669) command such treatment, ordering 
that the disputations and other school exercises traditional in the Order 
be faithfully observed. The dignity of theology as the chief science and 
supreme wisdom, which should have the preéminence not only of honor 
but also of direction among studies (Const. n. 659, ii), demands that it 
be unshakable in its foundations and secure in its argumentation, as the 
First Question of the “Summa” brings out. The strength of the Tho- 
mistic treatment of theology is made to rest, therefore, on a firm sub- 
structure, and the superstructure is likewise made sound and stable. 
The basic principles are the truths of revelation, and this gives the 
science a greater certitude than that of any purely human knowledge; 
the rational supports are drawn from the axioms of Thomistic philoso- 
phy, a few fundamental judgments expressive of being, reducible to 
twenty-four theses, all closely connected with one another and with a 
first supreme principle; positions are not taken without a thorough study 
of the sources in the Bible, Tradition, church laws and decrees, history, 
philosophy, etc.; the processes of argument are made to agree witli the 
rules of logic, and both a priori and a posteriori reasoning, both analysis 
and synthesis, are used according to the nature of the case in discussion; 
data and arguments are critically evaluated, and a minor réle is assigned 
to reasons of lesser weight, such as those drawn from mere probability, 
or the unproved opinions of experts, or the passing theories of science; 
difficulties are met fearlessly but fairly, are studied with impartiality, 
and answered with thoroughness. 

The doctrinal content of Thomism also has the characteristic of 
strength, which appears in the marks of truth it bears, since truth is 
strength. Like truth, it is consistent-in its parts; it agrees with faith 
and does not contradict sound human knowledge, but codperates har- 
moniously with other arts and sciences. Like truth, too, it has a wide 
appeal; even the ordinary intelligence can appreciate its common sense 
and practicality, while the best trained minds have always been enthu- 
siastic in its praise. Like truth, it is lasting; it has had many conflicts, 
but to-day it is as vigorous as ever. Finally, like truth, it brings forth 
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fruits, and no less readily in the modern than in the medieval era. The 
Dominican Constitutions (n. 665, ii) rightly say that the “Summa” 
should be studied chiefly for the light its teachings can shed on many 
vexing problems of the present. The power of St. Thomas’s theology 
makes it modern in every age; for its principles being universal are able 
to assimilate new truths with the old, and moral and religious conditions 
do not vary substantially from century to century. To-day Thomism 
has close contact with the world, notably through sociological and inter- 
national problems now so much discussed. “In this not very hopeful 
modern moment,” says Chesterton (“‘St. Thomas Aquinas,” p. 236), 
“there are no men so hopeful as those who are to-day looking to 
St. Thomas as a leader in a hundred crying questions of craftmanship 
and ownership and economic ethics.”’ 

Beauty is a third excellency of St. Thomas’s doctrine. The Breviary 
speaks of the pleasing eloquence (grata facundia) of his writings, and 
the Constitutions (n. 665, i) admonish teachers to call attention to the 
orderly arrangement of the questions and articles. At rhetorical ele- 
gance he did not aim, nor does his school after him, at least in their 
textbooks, since in the abstract sciences studied charm of language is 
rather an impediment than a help. It is apt to draw attention to itself, 
and lacks the directness of simple, unadorned, but exact speech and 
development. Just as rigid dialectical methods would be generally 
unsuitable in the pulpit, so any considerable stylistic embellishment is 
out of place in a scientific manual meant for shool use. The charms of 
eloquence and of poetry ‘are suitable in discourses, written or oral, that 
aim to impress the mind with the beauty of religion; but to persuade the 
intellect itself of truth—which is the objective of scientific discussion— 
the qualities most needed are simplicity and strength. The scholastic 
terminology of Thomistic works is technical; it is not even modelled 
on classical standards of speech. But this fact should cause no surprise, 
since analogous technical terms are justifiable in other scientific treatises, 
such as law and medicine, and in sports even. Hence the uncouth 
school expressions we meet in theologians can be said to offend only those 
who prefer rhetoric to logic, or who wish to be amused rather than 
taught. Dominican theology is not opposed in any way, however, to 
the sensible beauty that pleases the eye, the ear or the imagination, if 
these lower graces are used in the same cause of truth in which the 
sacred science is engaged. St. Thomas himself was a poet and the author 
of those most famous Eucharistic hymns which enshrine the theology 
of the Church in immortal verses. His “Summa” was the inspiration 
of Dante’s great epic and of the heavenly paintings of Fra Angelico. 
His commentator, Francis of Vittoria, substituted a rich literary de- 
velopment for the brief scientific style of the Middle Ages, and Vittoria’s 
disciple, Melchior Cano, equalled in pure Latinity the greatest of the 
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Humanists. The saying of the latter remains true, that, when writing 
or speaking to those who would be repelled by a professional or plain 
style, one should ornament the thought with the external graces that 
will make it more pleasing. 

Beauty in discourse, however, is not merely external, or in the language 
only. There is an inner beauty that appeals to the understanding, 
namely, the perfection, harmony and splendor of the thoughts; and also 
a moral beauty which consists in the piety and fervor that accompany 
the thoughts and communicate themselves to others. In these higher 
ways even the rhetorically plain and dry textbooks of Thomism glow 
with attractiveness. 

There is, in the first place, a remarkable perfection or finish about the 
thought of this system. No part of sacred or human wisdom is left 
untouched by it, no part undeveloped. Pius XI saluted St. Thomas, 
therefore, as ‘‘the Common Doctor,” who was supreme in every branch 
of philosophy, and in all theology—apologetic, dogmatic, moral and 
mystical. And in each of these departments St. Thomas uses all that 
is best in the human and religious lore of the past. The inspired oracles 
of Sacred Scripture; the apologetic. doctrinal and exhortatory writings 
of the Fathers; the decisions and decrees of the Church; the prayers of 
the liturgy and the practices of the faithful; the opinions and sayings 
of philosophers, historians, poets and scholars—all have received so 
much attention from him that, should all the ancient writings disappear, 
their substance could in a large measure be recovered from this one 
source alone. Nor did St. Thomas merely systematize, much less only 
compile, what had been said before him. Everywhere there is develop- 
ment, correction, improvement, rearrangement; new thoughts, new 
explanations, new arguments, new answers; so that while the ancient 
faith and tradition is preserved intact, the theological edifice in which 
it is enshrined is brought to completion by the original mind of this 
surpassing genius. 

The harmony of beauty is apparent in the wondrous unity amid 
variety which animates Thomistic doctrine. The plan of the ‘““Summa’”’ 
is the most orderly synopsis of the science of divine things ever made, 
one of the most closely fitted and carefully joined intellectual productions 
the world has ever known; and a comparison of it with previous out- 
lines makes one realize how much is owed to him who reduced a confused 
mass of treatises, questions, articles: and further subdivisions, to an 
arrangement so simple, logical and complete. A diagram of the “Summa”’ 
now enables a student to take in at a glance and to remember easily 
all the main headings of the vast science of theology. It is not only 
the general plan that is thus carefully mapped out in its divisions and 
subdivisions; the same genius for system that supervised the whole ap- 
pears in the last details. The linking together of article with article and 
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of doctrine with doctrine has excited universal admiration. Leibnitz 
spoke of the exact, almost mathematical, ordering of the ‘Summa,”’ 
where article follows logically after article, as in the successive theorems 
of Euclid. The Dominican General Chapter of 1611 called attention 
to the importance of reading the texts of St. Thomas with special notice 
of these articular connexions. 

This harmony of part with part serves to display the beautiful agree- 
ment of the various truths of faith among themselves and with reason. 
The doctrines of theology and revelation are not disunited and discon- 
nected fragments, but are all contained implicitly in the articles of the 
Creed, and these in turn are reducible to other truths still more primary. 
The Thomistic theology has gathered together these dogmas, articles, 
first truths, as also the conclusions that follow from them, and has 
ordered all in a natural and logical arrangement, thereby showing the 
harmonious relationships and interdependence of all. If a number of 
parts or components of a being are considered, it assigns to each a proper 
place according to natural priority; determining at one time, for ex- 
ample, in a group of natural, personal, or relative attributes, which of 
them has the logical primacy; or ranking at another time, according 
to their greater or less importance, the positions of the various elements 
of original justice and original sin. It consistently brings analogous 
matters together, as when the modes of the divine presence are used to 
throw light on the divine indwelling, or the creation of Adam and of the 
Angels in grace is compared with the developed condition of the first 
body at its production. Thomism vigorously denies, on the other hand, 
the possibility of a union of incompatibles, such as mortal sin and 
habitual grace, the Hypostatic Union and peccability or adoption, venial 
sin and the state of innocence. Again it backs up propositions by prin- 
ciples in which they are rooted, for example, the existence of moral 
virtues in Christ by the existence of His grace and Hypostatic Union, 
the difference of species in Angels by their immateriality, the freedom of 
man by his intellectuality. 

The distribution of his material by St. Thomas, therefore, was not 
merely a pretty or neat arrangement of concepts, nor even a mosaic 
fitting together of many pieces of a great picture; it was rather the breath- 
ing of life into the joints, sinews and limbs of an organic body, the 
fashioning of a synthesis of truth ever alive and capable of vital 
growth, assimilation and activity. For its impression of beauty, how- 
ever, this systematized theology has often been aptly likened to a great 
cathedral, powerful and vast, but majestic in its harmony of figure and 
symmetry of parts. 

Thorough and systematic workmanship explains the more obvious 
attractiveness of St. Thomas’s theological writings. The secret of the 
hidden beauty is in the grandeur of the conceptions. There is a splendor 
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of truth in the thoughts which carries them to the sublime. Reason is 
borne aloft to its highest elevation in the region of the eternal and uni- 
versal, and then, illumined by faith, it mounts like Dante to higher 
heavens and reverently studies, as far as mortal conditions permit, the 
heights and depths, the length and breadth, of verities transmitted from 
the First Truth. St. Thomas has been called the Angelical Doctor, 
not only because in purity of life he rose above things carnal and ma- 
terial, but also because in intellect he approached the Angels, treating 
things heavenly and divine as though he had dwelt in the world of spirits. 

While discussing the grandeur of Thomistic doctrine, we may note 
that there is, in addition to its intellectual charms, a moral delight- 
fulness in the fervor and unction of its solid instruction. Theology, 
says St. Thomas, is primarily speculative, inasmuch as its chief con- 
sideration is the knowledge of divine things in this life and the direction 
of all conduct to the beatific knowledge of the life to come. Thomism 
is therefore intellectualistic, in ranking the intellect and truth above the 
will and good; it makes knowledge physically superior to love, and places 
the essence of beatitude—which is the highest act of a spiritual nature— 
in vision rather than in any exercise of the will. But this is not a cold, 
aloof intellectualism, much less naturalism or rationalism. If theology 
is chiefly speculative and intellectual, it is none the less practical; for 
the knowledge it supplies is useful as a guide and model of life, and the 
supreme knowledge of vision which is its term, is a reward of life and an 
inspiration to goodness. Moreover, in the moral order good is placed 
above knowledge, and even physically the love of God is better than the 
knowledge we have of Him on earth. Thomism teaches, then, that 
charity is the greatest of the virtues, without whose influence no other 
virtue is meritorious; that it will not be greater knowledge or greater 
intelligence that will enable the blessed to see God more perfectly in 
heaven; but rather that the degree of heavenly rewards will depend on 
the degree of charity or love of God which one has had here below. 
Even the speculative parts of Thomistic theology are indirectly practical 
and stir the emotions of adoration and love, as witness the sublime trea- 
tises on the divine perfections and the Holy Eucharist; while the moral 
and mystical sections are unrivalled expositions of the way of solid 
virtue and perfection. In fact, deep theological teaching is nowhere 
more exquisitely joined with the tenderest piety than in the writings 
of St. Thomas. 

We cannot better conclude our remarks on the impressiveness of 
Thomistic method and doctrine than by quoting Mr. John Moody, well 
known in the financial world as the founder of ‘“‘Moody’s Manual of 
Investments” and President of ‘“‘Moody’s Investors’ Service,” who 
writes (1933) in his book, ‘“The Long Road Home” (p. 240): “‘No doubt 
this will sound naive to the scholar, but my elation, as the completely 
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logical and extraordinarily rational philosophy of St. Thomas unfolded 
in my mind, was like that of a schoolboy who had at last, after long 
mental confusion, seen the answer to some intricate problem unfold 
before him as a completed picture. It was like the sighting of land toa 
man who has long been adrift at sea. Here at last was something con- 
structive, something reasonable. How different from the philosophic 
chaos of the moderns, starting nowhere and leading to nothing! 

“I suppose the average layman does not know it, the whole modern 
world does not believe it; perhaps many Catholics themselves do not 
realize it; but one cannot follow with an honest, unprejudiced and open 
mind, the fundamental conceptions of Thomistic philosophy, and accept 
them, without ultimately finding oneself—at least intellectually—at 
the door of the Catholic Church. And that is where I found myself 
before I had known the Angelic Doctor for a year.” 


(To be continued) 




















Administration of Deviates 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


In the administration of mental deviate pupils it is highly 
commendable on the part of the principal to call for professional 
help. Psychologists and psychometrists have devised fairly ac- 
curate norms for determining the mental capacity of the indi- 
vidual. The cynic may be inclined to sneer and adduce the results 
of experiments showing that children of low intelligence succeed 
in formal classes fully as well as students of superior mentality. 

The editor of the Josephinum Weekly seeks an answer to the 
question: “Do intelligence tests serve as a reliable criterion to 
classify the minds of children?’ ‘‘Modern educators,” he tells 
us, ‘“have been subscribing to such a view. Results of a one-year 
remedial reading course for ten thousand ‘problem children’ in 
New York City challenge this view. Children having intelligence 
quotients of seventy-five or less progressed in the fundamentals 
of reading at approximately the same rate and degree as did the 
whole group of children, including those with quotients up to one 
hundred and thirty-eight.” This gives our educators something 
to think about and something to explain, concludes the editor. 

The advocate of modern intelligence testing does not lose faith. 
The normal distribution of scores in measuring the mentality of 
every unselected group of children gives confidence in intelligence 
measurements as a norm. Many factors may contribute to the 
similarity of achievement in dull and bright pupils. The most 
important factor in the teaching process is still the teacher. 
Years of academic preparation may fail to produce a teacher, 
and, on the other hand, the born teacher may be highly success- 
ful despite the total lack of academic training. 

These facts do not militate against the need of professional 
preparation of teachers. Proper study will improve the teaching 
performance of every teacher. The good teacher never ceases to 
be a student, a student of methods and content equally. The 
naturally gifted teacher, the well-trained teacher, may lead sub- 
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normal pupils to levels of achievement beyond those attained by 
a superior group under the guidance of a poor teacher. The 
single factor of the teacher may be sufficient to explain the dis- 
quieting fact of equal achievement of two groups that differ 
widely in native intelligence as measured by modern intelligence 
tests. 

The psychologist knows also that attention lies at the base of 
mental power. The normal or the bright pupil may be a dawdler, 
the subnormal student may be a plodder. Here again the per- 
sonality of the teacher may be the determining factor. Pupils of 
low mentality can be won to consistent effort, but the curriculum 
prescribed may offer no challenge to the superior student. The 
equality of results, where inequality would normally be expected, 
may prove only that the offerings and the method of the modern 
school are better adapted to the subnormal than to the superior 
student. 

Social attitudes that result from our stressing of democracy and 
equality of opportunity hamper educators in making frank pro- 
vision for gifted children. It is felt, says Hollingworth, that 
explicit recognition in educational policy of the tacts about the 
gifted will give offense to a community grounded in the faith that 
all are equal. The current social philosophy takes it for granted 
that no special provision need be made for the able and the.gifted. 
These fortunate classes can take care of themselves under any 
circumstances, and will find their way through the world. 

This may be true. It seems more reasonable to assume, how- 
ever, that they will achieve to a level commensurate with their 
capacity for functioning when the school learns to make reasonable 
adjustments of opportunity to their superior capacity. There are 
certain limitations, but the school should seek to realize the high- 
est potential development of every individual. The thinker and 
the genius—in a word, the gifted—have contributed most to 
the advancement of science, of culture, of civilization. The in- 
terests of science, culture and civilization are not well served by 
the levelling process characteristic of much of our education. 

Education has been preoccupied with the incompetent. There 
is a voluminous literature of experiment dealing with unfortunate 
deviates—the stupid, the delinquent, the dependent, and the physi- 
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cally handicapped. Administrators and teachers have yielded 
to the natural tendency to rest content with all that proceeds in 
an orderly and agreeable manner. The gifted student did not 
arouse concern, because he gave no painorannoyance. Wesuffer 
to-day from the wave of uninformed humanitarianism that gave 
impetus during the latter half of the eighteenth century and the 
nineteenth century to the establishment of institutions for the 
care of the feeble-minded, the delinquent, the insane, and others 
who varied biologically in the direction of social incompetence. 
The proper field of philanthropy is man, but the field has narrowed 
and seems now limited to stupid and vicious man. 

O’Shea warns that social progress depends mainly upon the 
discovery and development of the gifted child. It is sheer folly 
to proceed on the assumption that the educational process in a 
democracy must aim at equal achievement on the part of all 
pupils. Nature endows some children much more generously 
than she does others. We cannot serve the best interests of the 
group or the individual by keeping all children in a class or group 
at as near the same level as possible in intellectual development. 
Commendable as is the effort to lift up the lowly, well-endowed 
individuals have a right to receive as much attention as less- 
favored children from teachers and society in general. 

But we are not presently concerned with the gifted as a deviate 
group. The school’s responsibility for the discovery and develop- 
ment of superior endowment may well become the subject of a 
future paper. We have said this much about the point here 
only to maintain proper balance, to keep our feet on the ground in 
speaking of the school administration and teaching of unfortunate 
deviates. 

Many principals are of the opinion that the mentally handi- 
capped do not offer much of a problem in the average school. 
Homogeneous grouping, with a measure of individual instruction, 
and differentiated assignments are found sufficient to adjust the 
pupil of low intelligence to standard teaching procedure. Reavis 
claims that, in general, it is best not to segregate any individual 
by placement in a special group if he may receive as good or 
better training in a normal group of pupils, even though it may 
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be necessary to give him special help and more individual atten- 
tion than is usually provided in the regular classes. 

Many who claim that the mentally handicapped can be cared 
for in the regular classes, find that behavior cases offer the only 
real problem. First among these behavior cases is the truant. 
The habitual truant is usually retarded. After elaborate research 
Saunders only confirms the experience of every principal in finding 
that a low percentage of daily attendance tends to increase re- 
tardation. Continued absence from school may not argue willful 
truancy on the part of the pupil. The poor enforcement of com- 
pulsory attendance laws allows careless parents or guardians to 
neglect the education of children. Pupils retarded two years or 
more may be only victims of parental carelessness or neglect. 
It is dangerous to assume a positive correlation between retarda- 
tion and low intelligence. The bright pupil may be found in a 
class far below that indicated by his chronological age or his 
mental age. To place such a pupil in a special retarded group is 
a grievous error. Individual help will enable him to supply the 
deficiencies in achievement that separate him from the class to 
which he normally belongs. 

The pupil retarded because of willful truancy may be primarily 
a disciplinary case. There is usually a certain overlapping of 
truancy with misbehavior. The wise principal makes a.careful 
study of individual truancy and behavior cases. He must dis- 
tinguish the mentally retarded from truants and other disciplinary 
cases. The assignment of a behavior case to a mentally retarded 
group may be the worst possible solution. It is always a mistake 
to employ assignment to a specia! class as a punishment. This 
procedure quickly attaches a stigma to special class work. 

The given behavior case may be a pupil of high mentality to 
whom the work of the school does not afford sufficient challenge. 
His restless genius seeks an outlet in various forms of mischief, 
not at first malicious but only disturbing and demoralizing. We 
have in mind the case of a bright boy who mastered his assign- 
ments with ease and employed his enforced intervals of inaction 
in propelling small cubes of rubber across the desks of neighboring 
pupils and laughing at their fright and discomfiture. Assignment 
of work adjusted to his mental capacity was the expedient used 
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by a wise teacher to remove the pupil from the category of be- 
havior cases. 

The principal may find that the mentally retarded pupil for 
whom no adjustment is made, no special group provided, becomes a 
truant or a discipline case in school. Placement in a mentally 
retarded group may bring the work demanded within the scope 
of his capacity. The measure of success possible in work adjusted 
to his mental endowments gives him an interest in school and 
removes all temptation to truancy and misbehavior. 

But the cruel fact is that maladjustments do not explain all 
disciplinary cases, and careful adjustments do not always obviate 
them. The parish school teacher remembers the doctrine of 
orginal sin and is not confounded. “It must needs be that scan- 
dals come,’’ is comforting to the teacher who labors in vain to 
correct an incorrigible pupil. These same words are a warning to 
the principal that stern measures may on occasion be necessary 
to avert the woe decreed against him by whom the scandal comes. 

The principal will study every disciplinary case, especially that 
of that vicious, undesirable pupil, to discover the cause of the 
pupil’s viciousness and try to remedy the cause. Perhaps the 
attitude of elders has taught him to be a bully on the plea of 
asserting his manhood. It may be that the bad example of 
leisure-time companions has given certain habits (such as profane 
or obscene language) a hold on him—a hold that can be broken 
under the watchful vigilance of teachers and the good example of 
classmates. 

If the viciousness of a pupil is a moral danger to other pupils, 
the principal must exercise great care. The parish school principal 
may and should refer disciplinary difficulties of this nature to the 
pastor. In the majority of cases the offender is a boy, and the 
stern word of the pastor speaking with authority carries great 
weight. It may be necessary to employ physical sanctions, where 
all moral suasion fails. Expulsion from the school is the last 
resort. 

A parish school principal reports the following case. A number 
of behavior cases, most of whom were seriously retarded, were 
assigned to a special ungraded class under a senior Sister who had 
great success in teaching boys. An appeal was made, in sincere 
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flattery, to their sense of honor as gentlemen to do nothing in 
school hours that would interfere with school work. The four 
largest boys were made a discipline committee responsible for the 
enforcement of this regulation. They were known as the student 
government committee. “It worked like a charm,” writes the 
principal. ‘The student government committee, former ring- 
leaders in mischief, became an example to the school. Sister M. 
is delighted, and feels that every pupil has made greater progress 
in her ungraded classroom than was possible for him in any regular 
classroom.”’ 

We have previously considered the need of special classes for 
the physically handicapped. The health survey is a fairly safe 
guide to the principal in the selection of pupils for these special 
classes. Very few school districts make provision for this survey 
at public expense. In some large cities, as in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, the city health authorities extend the school medical 
and nursing service to parish schools. Where no public fund pro- 
vides this service, the pastor will assist the principal very ma- 
terially in administering pupil personnel by devising a plan to 
ensure school medical service. It is a legitimate expense of school 
administration, but if restricted finances make this burden in- 
supportable, the pastor may solicit the volunteer service of 
competent medical men. No professional etiquette should be 
allowed to hamper or hinder a social service of this nature. 

Parish parent-teacher associations frequently languish and die 
for want of definite projects. Here is a project strictly within 
the field of the parish PTA. In the majority of cases, medical 
doctors, dentists, oculists and nurses will be glad to assist in the 
great work of Catholic education and offer their professional 
services free of charge, where the parish PTA supplies the neces- 
sary equipment. 

Tests of vision and hearing will readily discover any detects 
that demand special adjustments in school. It is obvious that 
places near the teacher, the blackboard, and the window should be 
assigned to pupils with defective hearing or vision. Tests of 
weight and height may suggest special treatment for underweight, 
undernourished or anemic children. Parents are often ignorant of 
the simplest dietary precautions, and a word of advice from the 
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doctor is scrupulously followed. In this day of heart conditions 


a word to children so affected is like the proverbial stitch in time. 
Simple habits of care in diet and exercise are easily ingrained in 
children. The parish PTA may provide milk and special lunches 
for the undernourished, anemic or mal-nourished children of the 
poor, but it is much better to help the home meet the problem of 
diet. Finally, medical examination usually reveals a certain 
number who need hospital care or surgical treatment. The PTA 
has a field of work in providing or securing hospital service for 
the children of the poor. 

There are certain achievement deficiencies that demand treat- 
ment in special groups. This type of work becomes almost 
individual tutoring of pupils so handicapped. The city of Los 
Angeles provides temporary placement in special classes for 
children unable to progress in a normal group because of prolonged 
absence or for any other reason. The school must correct reading 
disabilities and arithmetic disabilities to assure the future progress 
of the pupil. Notable deficiencies in English and spelling merit 
special attention. Where the deficiency is in history or geography, 
remedial work is not imperative; one of these subjects is treated 
comprehensively and the other is forgotten by the high school and 
the high school student. 

The health survey greatly assists the principal in the special 
placement of the physically handicapped children. The psycho- 
logical survey helps him adjust the resources of the school to the 
mental deviates, fortunate as well as unfortunate. Every princi- 
pal should have and can easily acquire an elementary knowledge 
of testing, and of the administration and scoring of tests. The 
parish school principal should train every teacher in the technique 
of testing. The trained psychologist begets confidence, but his 
professional service is not required in the administration and 
scoring of the standard group intelligence test. 

In exact placement of subnormal or borderline cases, the in- 
dividual intelligence test is a superior procedure. Its exact use 
may require an expert. It is possible for the pastor or one of his 
assistants to become a practical psychometrist, but usually the 
parish school must seek such professional service from a child- 
study clinic or a child-guidance clinic. In many large cities this 
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service is extended to parish schools. Proper case records, kept 
in individual pupil folders or recorded at least in the permanent 
record card and the health record card of each pupil, will aid 
the principal in determining special placement. 

Finally, the Catholic educator is derelict in his duty if he does 
not make special provision where necessary for the religious 
education of the various groups and classes of deviate pupils. 

















Penal Law of the Code 


By STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B 
Ecclesiastical Penalties in General 


Innate Right of the Church to Inflict Penalties 

§ 1. The Church has the innate and proper right, independent 
of all human authority, to punish her guilty subjects with both 
spiritual and temporal penalties. 

§ 2. The admonition of the Council of Trent, Session XIII, 
Chapter 1, On Reformation, shall be kept in view: ‘The bishops 
and other Ordinaries should remember that they are pastors and 
not beaters, and that they must rule over their subjects in such a 
way as not to domineer over them but to love them as their 
children and brethren. They should endeavor to deter them from 
unlawful things by exhortation and admonition lest they be forced, 
in case of delinquency, to coerce them by due penalties. When, 
however, they have through human frailty sinned in anything, 
the precept of the Apostle is to be observed by the bishops and 
other Ordinaries, that they reprove, entreat, rebuke them in all 
kindness and patience, for with those that need correction fre- 
quently better results are achieved by kindness than by severity, 
by exhortation than by threats, by charity than by power. “If, 
however, because of the gravity of the offense the rod has to be 
applied, then rigor should be tempered with clemency, justice 
with mercy, severity with mildness, in order that the salutary 
and necessary discipline of the people be maintained without 
harshness, and that those who have been punished may amend, 
or, if they do not want to change for the better, others may be 
deterred from crime by the salutary example of their punishment” 
(Canon 2214). 

Two things are taught in Canon 2214, that the Church has the 
innate and independent right to enforce her rules and regulations 
with spiritual and material penalties against offending members 
of the Church, and that the ecclesiastical superiors should not 


punish to crush an offending member of the Church, but rather 
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in such a way as to make him see the wrong and make him willing 
to do penance and repair the harm that his disturbance of law 
and order has done to the body of the faithful of which Christ 
is the head. 

There is a special branch of Canon Law studies which deals 
with the powers of the Church as an independent organization 
instituted by God to rule and guide men in their duties as Chris- 
tians, the Jus publicum ecclesiasticum, which takes account of the 
fact that the same individual is subject to the civil power as a 
member of the civil organization, and subject to the Church as 
a member of the organization Christ established for the guidance 
of the souls and incorporated into the body of the faithful by the 
Baptism of Christ. The dual power over the same subjects, though 
for totally different purposes, necessarily leads to innumerable 
points of contact of the two authorities, and unless both powers 
are animated with the sincere desire to work in harmony for the 
true welfare of the people concerned, severe conflicts are inevitable 
to the harm of both powers and the well-nigh irreparable injury of 
the people. From the common human experience one can judge 
that there is a tendency for each power to lord it over the other, 
and both to lord it over the subjects. 

We cannot speak in detail of the independent power of the 
Church to do what Christ created the Church for, nor is it neces- 
sary, for we are living in a country predominately non-Catholic 
and need not expect that this principle of our faith will be 
admitted by the non-Catholics, any more than the old heathen 
empires admitted it when the disciples of Christ first preached 
Christ. Generally speaking, the Catholic Church in the United 
States is not hampered much in her activities by the civil power. 
In fact, the Church here in the States is not molested as much as 
it has been frequently hampered in predominently Catholic coun- 
tries, as is well known from church history. Evidently the opposi- 
tion that was shown to Christ while on earth will continue to 
be exerted against his followers, as we can gather from the words 
of Our Saviour Himself. He urges us not to fear opposition, 
because He is with us. Some of it is undoubtedly permitted 
because of our own faults. 
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Definition and Division of Ecclesiastical Penalties 

An ecclesiastical penalty is a deprivation of some temporal or 
spiritual good inflicted by the legitimate authority on the delin- 
quent for his correction and in punishment of an offense (Canon 
2215). 

In the Church offenders are punished: 

(1) with corrective (medicinales) penalties or censures; 

(2) with vindicative penalties; 

(3) with penal remedies and penances (Canon 2216). 

The penalty consists in the deprivation of something valuable 
to the delinquent, a sacrifice imposed on him of goods or rights 
which he possesses. These goods and rights may be either tem- 
poral or spiritual. There have been men who denied to the Church 
the right to impose purely material penalties, namely, deprivation 
of money or other temporal goods, corporal punishment, im- 
prisonment, and thelike. They evidently base their opinion on the 
fact that the Church is a spiritual society, and must therefore stay 
within spiritual confines. The fact, however, is that the whole 
man with his soul and body falls under the authority of the 
Church; wherefore, it seems arbitrary to limit the coercive power 
of the Church to purely spiritual penalties. The Church has 
taken the stand that she has the right to enforce her laws not 
only by spiritual but also by material penalties, as is evident from 
the Council of Trent (Session VIII, Can. 3), from the Encyclical 
of Pope Pius IX, ‘Quanta cura” (Denzinger, ‘“‘Enchiridion,’’ n. 
1697), and from Canon 2215 of the Code of Canon Law. 

As the foremost purpose of all penalties the Code of Canon Law 
puts forward the correction of the delinquent, and in the second 
place the punishment for the disturbance of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. This twofold purpose of punishment of offenders is evident 
from the Holy Bible, which shows us God’s dealing with men. 
The sin is forgiven the repentant sinner, and yet the penalty has 
to be suffered in reparation for the disturbance of law and order. 
Some of the ecclesiastical penalties, as will be seen presently in 
the discussion on the various kinds of penalties, have for their 
primary purpose the atonement for the disturbance of the social 
order, but it remains true that even in these penalties the amend- 
ment of the offender is to be sought by the authorities of the 
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Church, as was pointed out above in the instruction of the Council 
of Trent to bishops and other Ordinaries. If through the ill-will of 
the offender no amendment is effected, his punishment, as was 
pointed out by the same Council, will serve the purpose of deter- 
ring others from violations of the law. 


Three Classes of Penalties 


(1) Corrective or medicinal penalties are those which are 
known by the name of ecclesiastical censures, excommunication, 
suspension, and interdict. They are called corrective or medicinal, 
because they have for their primary purpose the amendment 
of the offender; and as soon as he is sorry for his offense and willing 
to do what the Church commands, he is to be released from 
those penalties, though he may be required to do some acts of 
penance in reparation for the offense and, if scandal was given 
for the reparation of the scandal. 

(2) Vindicative or punitive penalties, as the very name im- 
plies, are imposed on offenders primarily to uphold law and order, 
and to deter persons from breaking the law through fear of the 
consequences. This kind of penalty is imposed either permanently 
or for a specified period of time, and does not cease with the 
amendment of the offender, though the latter can obtain a remis- 
sion of the penalty if the ecclesiastical superior deems him worthy 
of it. This is an act of clemency of the competent superior; 
once an ecclesiastical judge has pronounced sentence, he cannot 
remit the penalty. If a suspension or an interdict is imposed for 
a definite period of time, it ceases to be censure in the proper sense 
of the term, and becomes a vindicative penalty. In virtue of 
Canon 2255, § 2, excommunication may not be inflicted after the 
manner of a vindicative penalty, while the same Canon permits 
the use of suspension and interdict as vindicative penalties. 

(3) Penal remedies and penances are milder forms of punish- 
ment, the one being imposed mostly to prevent greater offenses 
and the other in place of the penalty of the law in circumstances 
and cases in which the law permits the imposition of penalties in 
place of the penalty of the law, as will be discussed later on. 
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Terminology in the Matter of Penalties 


A penalty is called: 

(1) determinate or specific, if the law or precept defines it 
specifically; indeterminate or general, if the law leaves it to the 
discretion of the judge or the superior to fix the penalty, either 
ordering or permitting him to punish the transgression of a law; 

(2) latz sententiz, if a specific penalty is attached to a law 
or a precept in such a manner that it is incurred ipso facto by the 
commission of the offense; ferendz sententiz, if the penalty must 
be inflicted by the judge or the superior; 

(3) a jure, if a specified penalty is fixed by the law itself, 
whether latz or ferende sententie; ab homine, if the penalty is 
inflicted either by way of special precept or by a condemnatory 
judicial sentence, even though the penalty is fixed by law; where- 
fore, a penalty ferendz sententiz attached to a law is a penalty 
a jure only before a condemnatory sentence is issued, but it 
becomes afterwards a penalty both a jure and ab homine, but it 
is considered as a penalty ab homine. 

A penalty is always understood to be ferendz sententiz unless 
it is explicitly stated (in the law or the precept) that it is latz 
sententiz, or that it is incurred ipso facto, or ipso jure, or unless 
other similar terms are employed (Canon 2217). 

As these terms of Canon 2217 are employed in very many places 
throughout the Fifth Book of the Code, one has frequently to come 
back to this Canon for the proper understanding of other Canons. 
The distinction between latz and ferendzx sententiz penalties is of 
great importance, because in the first the penalty is incurred 
automatically by the deliberate breaking of a law which has such 
a penalty attached to it in the law or precept; in the ferendz 
sententiz penalties the offender goes free unless or until he is 
condemned in the process moved against him by the court or 
superior. Furthermore, the distinction between penalties a jure 
and ab homine is important especially in censures and absolution 
from them. Ordinarily nobody can relieve one from a censure 
ab homine except the superior who inflicted it, whereas the con- 
fessor can in many instances absolve from censures a jure. De- 
tails concerning these things will be seen later on in the discussion 
concerning the remission of penalties. 
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Interpretation of Penal Laws 


In the application of penalties the punishment should be in 
in just proportion to the offense, due regard being had to the 
degree of liability and to the scandal or damage caused. Where- 
fore, attention must be paid not only to the subject-matter and 
gravity of a law, but also to the age, knowledge, education, sex, 
state of life, and mental condition of the delinquent, to the dignity 
of the person against whom the offense was committed or who 
committed it, the purpose intended, the place and time of the 
offense, whether it was committed in the heat of passion or for 
reason of grave fear, whether the delinquent repented of his 
misdeed and tried to prevent its evil effects, and other similar 


circumstances. 
Not only the circumstances which excuse from all liability but 


also those which excuse from grave guilt, excuse also from any 
penalty whether Jatz or ferende sententie even in the external 
forum, provided the excuse is proved in the external forum. 

Mutual injuries extinguish each other, unless one party de- 
serves condemnation on account of the greater gravity of the 
injury done by him, but the penalty should, it the case permits, 
be mitigated (Canon 2218). 

In the first paragraph of Canon 2218 are enumerated many of 
the circumstances which lessen or increase the liability iri the 
violation of law. It is evident that no true justice can be done to 
a person accused of having violated a law, unless the circumstances 
of persons, time, place, etc., are taken into consideration. 

In the second paragraph of Canon 2218 is stated the important 
principle that where there is no grave guilt in the breaking of a 
law a person is excused from the penalty, be it latz or ferendz 
sententiz. That excuse must be admitted in the external forum 
if the excuse from grave guilt is proved before the ecclesiastical 
_ superior or court. In connection with this principle Canon 2200, 
§ 2, must be considered, which states that when there is the fact 
of the external violation of a law, malice is presumed in the exter- 
nal forum until the contrary is proved. Every human society, 
whether Church or State, charged with the maintenance of law 
and order, must necessarily adopt the principle of Canon 2200, 
§ 2. If one were to object and say that there is another principle, 
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“nemo malus nisi probetur”’ (equally well established in Canon 
Law), which seems to contradict Canon 2200, § 2, one must 
carefully weigh the meaning of the ancient axiom based on the 
Law of the Decretals, according to which everybody is presumed 
to be good until the contrary is proved. The fact that one has 
violated the law may not be presumed, but must be proved, and 
for that reason the accused is permitted to deny the incriminating 
fact and force the prosecution to prove it against him. However, 
when the fact has been proved against him, he is considered 
guilty until he has proved the facts which show that he was not 
guilty, at least not grievously so. It seems to be a harsh rule of 
law that holds a man guilty of deliberate malice as soon 
as he acts contrary to law. Nevertheless, nothing else can be 
done in the external forum if law and order are to be safeguarded. 
Every subject is in duty bound to make himself acquainted with 
the laws that concern him, and the public authority has the right 
to suppose that he knows the law. Every normal human being 
is supposed to act with knowledge and deliberation, whenever he 
does act. When, therefore, he acts contrary to law, the public 
authority justly judges that he is responsible for the violation of 
the law. Because of the fact that there are numerous circum- 
stances which make the violation of law inculpable, every system 
of law must allow a reasonable opportunity to the one accused of 
having broken the law to show that he was not guilty under the 
circumstances. Canon 2200, § 2, and Canon 2218, § 2, uphold 
that right of the accused. 

The third paragraph of Canon 2218 speaks of mutual injuries. 
The law presumes that both parties involved in a quarrel from 
which injury to each other results are equally guilty. Therefore, 
neither party has a right to make accusations before the ecclesias- 
tical superior or judge. Canon 1938 states that in cases of injuries 
and defamation a criminal trial cannot be instituted except after 
previous denunciation or complaint of the injured party. If there 
is question of grave injury or defamation of a cleric or religious, 
or if a cleric or religious has done such injury to another, the 
criminal action can be instituted ex officio, and the prosecutor of 
the diocese becomes the plaintiff against those who have disturbed 
law and order. 
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Milder Interpretation to Be Applied to Penalties 


§ 1. In penalties the milder interpretation is to be applied. 

§ 2. If one doubts whether a penalty inflicted by a competent 
superior is just, the punishment must nevertheless be accepted in 
both the external and internal forum, except in the case of an 
appeal im suspensivo. 

§ 3. A penalty is not to be extended from person to person, 
nor from one case to another, though there is the same or even 
a greater reason for holding a person guilty; if, however, several 
persons participated in the commission of a single offense, the 
precept of Canon 2231 must be observed (Canon 2219). 

The Regula iuris 49, in the Liber Sextus of the old Corpus Iuris 
Canonici, reads: ‘‘In poenis benignior est interpretatio facienda.”’ 
This rule has been incorporated verbatim in the first section of 
Canon 2219. The rule operates in favor of the accused in all 
matters in which there is some doubt or uncertainty in reference 
to grave guilt, or as to the meaning of the law. Both the dubium 
facti and the dubium iuris favor the accused, so that he cannot 
be punished with the penalty of the law; there are other means 
available to the authorities to prevent the accused from doing 
injury to the public welfare (cfr. Canons 2307-2311). 

The second paragraph of Canon 2219 demands obedience to 
the ecclesiastical superior when one doubts whether a penalty 
inflicted by a competent superior is just, and the penalty must be 
accepted both in the internal and the external forum. The 
necessity of this rule for the maintenance of law and order is 
evident, for the public authority proceeding according to the rules 
of law cannot permit the subjects to refuse obedience because they 
doubt the justice of the sentence against them. Even if the Code 
of Canon Law did not expressly demand submission of the subject 
to the penalty pronounced against him when he doubts the justice 
of the sentence, one would know from the principles of govern- 
ment of organized societies, be they civil or ecclesiastical, that 
obedience is due in the case. The subject has a means of freeing 
himself from the penalty imposed in those cases in which the law 
permits appeal to the higher court or superior with suspensive 
effect. In the course of our commentary on the individual penal- 
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ties it will be explained in which cases the law permits or denies 
appeal with suspensive effect. 

The third paragraph of Canon 2219 forbids undue extension of 
the penalties to persons and cases not clearly embraced in the 
wording of a canonical penalty. The general principle of Canon 
Law to the effect that where there is the same reason, the same 
rule of law is to be applied, does not hold in the matter of penal- 
ties, for Canon 2219, § 3, states that a penalty is not to be ex- 
tended from person to person, nor from one case to another, 
though there is the same or even a greater reason for holding a 
person guilty. The only extension to other persons where the 
law speaks of one only, takes place when two or more persons 
coéperated in the execution of a crime in such a manner that all 
are truly the cause of the crime, as is described in Canon 2209, 
§§ 1-3. 

We saw that Canon 2219, § 2, stated that if a subject doubts 
whether a penalty inflicted upon him by an ecclesiastical superior 
or court is just, he is bound to submit to it both in conscience 
and in the external forum. In cases that permit appeal with 
suspensive effect he escapes by the appeal the penalty until the 
higher superior or court has judged his case. If the condemned 
subject is not only doubtful, but is certain that the penalty is 
unjust (e.g., because he knows that some witnesses deliberately 
committed perjury in their testimony against him), is he bound 
to accept the penalty and conduct himself accordingly? The 
injustice of a sentence can be understood in a twofold way: 
first, in the sense of an invalid sentence because of the lack of some 
essential formality of the law; secondly, valid and correct accord- 
ing to the tormalities of the law but objectively unjust. If legal 
means are available to prove the injustice of the sentence, such 
means have to be employed out of respect for law and order. 
If there is no possibility of getting release from the penalty by 
legal means, it is quite certain that the penalty does not bind in 
conscience (cfr. Chelodi, “Jus Poenale,”’ n. 23); but if the authori- 
ties enforce the penalty in the external forum, the subject must 
submit, for he may not rebel and oppose himself against the legiti- 
mate authority when he cannot prove that they have unjustly 
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punished him. Why must he bear punishment innocently? It is 
one of the sacrifices that God demands for the sake of the public 
welfare when He permits miscarriage of human justice. Many 
times we are tried, and most severely so, by injustices and fraud 
and all sorts of malice that God allows to be done to us without 
our having a chance to escape those hardships. There is nothing 
else to be done but to accept the trials in the spirit in which by 
word and example Christ taught us to accept them. 

Another question concerning the justice of penalties arises when 
the ecclesiastical superior issues some precept under grave penalty 
(e.g., suspension) for acts which seem not to be gravely sinful. 
The Code of Canon Law forbids the imposition of a grave penalty 
for acts that are not gravely sinful (cfr. Canon 2218); but what 
is grave or light in the matter of precepts is to be determined,not 
by private judgment, but by the authority of the ecclesiastical 
superior. It is true that no human being has the power to make 
a matter which is light in itself and under all circumstances the 
subject of a law forbidding that matter under a severe penalty. 
However, there are many things which in themselves seem of 
little importance, but which may become important through cir- 
cumstances. The ecclesiastical superior is the judge in this matter, 
not private individuals. If the precept seems too oppressive or 
arbitrary, recourse may be had to the Holy See against the precept 
and the threatened censure. 

















Answers to Questions 


Marriage between a Catholic and an Apostate Catholic 


Question: If a Catholic girl wants to marry a young man who was 
baptized a Catholic but drifted into some atheistic organization, is this 
marriage to be considered as a mixed marriage or as a marriage of Catho- 
lics? What about the promises and dispensation? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: By Decree of the Committee for the Authentic Inter- 
pretation of the Code of July 30, 1934 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 
494), Catholics who are or have been members of an atheistic sect 
are in reference to all legal consequences to be considered the same 
(also in reference to Sacred Orders and marriage) as those who are 
or have been members of non-Catholic sects. The term ‘‘athe- 
istic sect’’ is not to be found in the Code of Canon Law among the 
marriage impediments. The declaration of the Committee makes 
Catholics who become members of atheistic sects equivalent to 
members of non-Catholic religious denominations. They are, 
therefore, subject to the impediment of mixed religion, and have 
to comply with the same requisites as are required in mixed 
marriages before a priest can lawfully witness their marriage. 

To be called a member of an atheistic sect, one must not only 
have given up belief in a personal God, but must have joined some 
atheistic club or organization. Some of the forbidden secret or- 
ders or societies are atheistic, for the God they speak of is not the 
Supreme Being, the Maker and Master of the universe and dis- 
tinguished from and superior to all material things as well as to 
the spirit world. A Catholic who does not join organized atheism, 
but shows by word and conduct that he has rejected belief in God, 
comes under the rule of Canon 1065. According to that Canon 
the pastor is not to witness marriages of apostates without con- 
sulting his Ordinary and getting permission from him for the 
marriage. The Ordinary cannot in conscience grant the permis- 
sion, as is evident, unless he has a sufficient guarantee of the 
Catholic education of the children and of the freedom of the 


Catholic party to live according to the Catholic religion. 
631 
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If a Catholic had at one time joined an atheistic organization 
but has since ceased from active membership, may a pastor marry 
him to a Catholic without any further consideration of his former 
membership in the atheistic organization? It seems that, since 
the Church regards him as a non-Catholic, there should be an ex- 
plicit positive withdrawal from the atheistic organization and a 
profession of faith—perhaps the same as is required to be made by 
members of Protestant sects who become converts to the Catholic 
Church. Canon 2314 decrees that Catholics who apostatize from 
the Christian Faith are excommunicated. If their apostasy is re- 
ferred to the Ordinary, as would be necessary in the case of an in- 
tended marriage, the Ordinary may authorize his absolution from 
the censure after he has made the juridical abjuration of his er- 
rors. A delegate of the Ordinary and two witnesses are to be 
present at the abjuration. 


Non-Catholic Servants in Catholic Families.—Protestant 
Church Services.—Visits of Minister.—Sick Calls 


Question: Many Catholic families in my parish have Protestant ser- 
vant girls, and at times some of the Catholic ladies have inquired what 
their duties are towards the non-Catholic servants in reference to the 
practice of their religion on Sundays, visits of the Protestant minister, 
and calling of the minister in case of illness of a servant. Will you, 
please, briefly indicate the rules of the Church on these matters? _ 

PASTOR. 


Answer: It is undoubtedly preferable to employ Catholic ser- 
vants in Catholic homes. Actually many Catholic girls work in 
non-Catholic homes, and Catholic families employ non-Catholic 
girls. At first sight it does not seem to make any difference what 
the religion of employer and employe is, because the contract they 
make deals with the work of the employes and with nothing else. 
There is, however, a certain amount of responsibility for the con- 
duct of the servants on the part of the employer who takes the 
servants into his household. Here the words of St. Paul apply: 
“Tf a man have not care of his own, and especially of those of his 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel” 
(I Tim., v. 8). The fact that the relation between the father of 
the family and the servant is created by contract does not relieve 
the head of the household from all responsibility for the conduct 
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of the servant. Great spiritual harm could come to the family by 
complete indifference of its head concerning the moral character 
of the servant. Wherefore, if the servant is not of good moral 
character and does not heed the admonitions of the head of the 
house, the servant cannot be retained even though his or her ser- 
vices are efficient. 

The head of the family has the obligation to give the servants 
time to attend divine worship on Sundays and to urge them to do 
so. That applies to all servants, Catholic and non-Catholic, who 
have religion and want to practise it. Though many non-Catho- 
lics do not regard the obligation of rendering public worship to 
God on Sundays in the same light as Catholics do, still many non- 
Catholics do feel that they should attend public divine worship; 
and if a non-Catholic servant wants to go to religious services in 
her church, the Catholic head of the household should encourage 
such attendance rather than put obstacles in its way. He need 
not fear that he is encouraging something wrong, for persons who 
have been raised in another religion from their early age are in 
good faith and mean to honor God according to the knowledge 
they have. It would ill become a Catholic to be instrumental in 
breaking the bond that holds them to God and Our Saviour. 

If a non-Catholic servant is visited by the Protestant clergy- 
man whose church the servant attends (just as the Catholic pastor 
visits the Catholic people of his church for the sake of the cetisus 
or other parish affairs), the Catholic family should receive him 
with politeness and without showing ill-will, for the Catholic 
priest expects that much from the non-Catholic family where 
Catholic parishioners are employed. 

In case of serious illness of a non-Catholic servant, he or she 
may make the request that the minister of the church be called 
to the bedside. Who would say that such a desire is not praise- 
worthy, or that the Catholic family may not call a minister of a 
non-Catholic denomination to assist this soul? The minister 
should be informed by the Catholic family of the serious illness of 
the non-Catholic servant and of his or her desire to see him. 
Would not a Catholic think it an outrage if the Protestant family 
where he or she happened to fall ill refused the request to call a 
Catholic priest? 
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Some one who has read decisions of the Catholic Church con- 
cerning this matter may say that it is forbidden to Catholics by 
the Church to call a Protestant minister to the bedside of a non- 
Catholic. The law of God would forbid such a thing if from the 
circumstances it would appear that a Catholic considers his own 
religion the same as the Protestant religion, or that all religions 
are equally good andtrue. That idea is probably at the bottom of 
the Declaration of the Holy Office, March 15, 1872. The ques- 
tion submitted to the Holy Office was whether the nuns in Catho- 
lic hospitals, or Catholics in whose house a non-Catholic falls into 
dangerous illness, may call a non-Catholic minister at the re- 
quest of the sick non-Catholic. The Holy Office did not want the 
nuns or the Catholic family personally to call the minister, but 
said that the non-Catholic may employ another non-Catholic of 
the same sect to call the minister (Holy Office, December 14, 
1898). The idea is that the Catholics should not actively take 
part in the ministrations of the non-Catholic clergyman. Or- 
dinarily it should not be difficult to get a non-Catholic to act as 
an intermediary between the sick person and the Protestant min- 
ister. It is evidently the proper way to proceed. If this way is 
not available, some way must be found to grant the dangerously 
ill person the request, because it would surely cause a great deal 
of hatred of the Catholic Church by all right-minded Protestants 
if such a non-Catholic were refused the ministrations of his re- 
ligion because he happened to be in a house controlled by Catho- 
lics. Here in the United States it would certainly lead to severe 
condemnation of Catholics acting in that manner, for nobody 
would understand how such notification to a non-Catholic minis- 
ter can possibly be construed as a belief of the Catholic in the 
Protestant religion or as approval of it as the true Church. Au- 
thors who speak of this difficulty (cfr. Wouters, ‘“Theol. moral.,”’ 
I, 557; Genicot, ‘““Theol. moral.,” I, 201) admit that, for the sake 
of public peace between the various religious confessions and the 
hatred of the Church that would be aroused by unfriendly action, 
the Sisters or the Catholic family may inform the minister that 
one of his parishioners is seriously ill and desires to see him. It 
is quite evident that such an act is in no way a coéperation in the 
spiritual ministrations of the non-Catholic minister (cfr. Sabetti- 
Barrett, n. 199; Noldin-Schmitt, II, n. 122). 
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Baptism of Infants in Hospitals 


Question: Just what right has the hospital chaplain to baptize infants 
born in the hospital who are not in danger of death and whose parents 
have a definite parish in which they are domiciled? Must permission of 
the pastor be obtained, and must a record of the baptism be sent to the 
pastor? HOsPITAL CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: Canon 773 states that the proper place for the admin- 
istration of solemn baptism is the baptistry in a church or public 
oratory. Canon 774 prescribes that every parish church shall 
have a baptismal font. The Code does not allow the Ordinary 
to make a private or even a semi-public chapel a regular place for 
the administration of baptism; it does grant authority to the Or- 
dinary to appoint a non-parochial church or a public oratory. as a 
place of baptism if the parish church is too far removed from cer- 
tain sections of a parish. For this reason the mission chapels or 
stations belonging to a parish frequently have a baptismal font. 
The hospitals are, therefore, not regular places for baptism. Fre- 
quently infants have to be baptized there because of the danger of 
death, but that is a private baptism which the chaplain or any 
other person may confer. The rule of Canon 742 on private bap- 
tism desires that a priest should baptize in preference to all other 
persons. The baptismal record is to be kept in the parish where 
the parents of the infant have a domicile or quasi-domicile. The 
record of an emergency baptism is to be sent to the proper pastor 
of the parents, unless, of course, the pastor was present at the 
baptism. If the infant is well but the mother is detained at the 
hospital for several weeks, the solemn baptism should not be de- 
layed, but the infant should be carried to the parish church of the 
parents, or, if that is not practical, to the nearest parish church; 
if that too is not possible, private baptism should be resorted to 
rather than have the infant wait too long for baptism (cfr. Canons 
738, §2, 770). 


Is There Purgatory for Persons Dying Immediately before Last 
Judgment? 


Question: The pain of purgatory will cease for all men after the Last 
Judgment. How then can those who die a short time before the Last 
Judgment undergo sufficient purification in purgatory—for example, a 
great sinner converted just before death and the Last Judgment? 
Surely they cannot be privileged over the rest of mankind. 


SACERDOS. 
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Answer: The human mind searches unceasingly for the under- 
standing of divine truths revealed to mankind—and rightly so, 
provided it is done with profound respect and genuine humility 
towards the infinitely great God. The more we study the divine 
truths, the more we become convinced that we in the present con- 
dition of our soul “‘see now through a glass in a dark manner; but 
then face to face. Now I know in part; but then I shall know 
even as I am known” (I Cor., xiii. 12). It is quite certain that 
after the Last Judgment there shall be no more Purgatory, for 
St. Paul describing the Second Coming of Christ says: ““Then we 
who are alive, who are left, shall be taken up together with them 
(the dead who have arisen) in the clouds to meet Christ, into the 
air, and so shall we be always with the Lord’’ (I Thess., iv. 16). 
Evidently then God will cleanse the souls in a moment and fit 
them for the beatific vision, and who would dare to say that He 
cannot do it, or that it does not seem fair to the rest of us? The 
words of St. Paul apply: ‘“‘What shall we say then? Is there in- 
justice with God? Far fromit. For He saith to Moses: ‘I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy; and I will shew mercy 
to whom I will shew mercy’”’ (Rom., ix. 14-15). God surely can 
dispose the soul of the greatest criminal and change and transform 
his dispositions to such an extent that he becomes worthy of the 
beatific vision. One witnesses at times the wonderful effect of the 
grace of God turning in a moment an obdurate sinner into the 
ways of the saint. The Church by her powers of the keys can by 
the application of a Plenary Indulgence wipe out in an instant all 
temporal punishment for sin, provided that the recipient has 
complied with all conditions stipulated by the Church. God has 
undoubtedly ways and means of preparing a soul instantaneously 
for the beatific vision if He wills to do so. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


A Color Problem 


Mankind is but one family. All men have God for their common 
Father so that we are all brothers and sisters and in all essentials perfect 
equals. Race, speech, color, culture are supremely important factors, 
no doubt; none the less they remain accidental, not essential, elements 
in the constitution of the vast human family. Hence, it is an exceedingly 
invidious thing to try to establish an order and hierarchy among the 
various sections of mankind. Still, it is an incontestable fact of history 
that from the very dawn of recorded annals the white race has ever 
taken the lead in the affairs of the world, and all that goes to make life 
secure, sweet and beautiful is undoubtedly due to the strivings and the 
achievements of the white people. And when Christianity came into 
our world, it carried these same peoples to the very highest peak ot 
of refinement, culture, progress—call it what you will. 

In modern times, especially within the last fifty years or so, the colored 
races have progressively adopted what is called Western or European 
civilization. This is especially true of one section of the yellow race. 
In the empire of the rising sun, “‘progress’’—perhaps “‘westernization”’ 
would be a more appropriate word to describe the process—has been 
gathering speed at an incredible rate ever since Japan flung open its 
gates to European and American trade and culture. Unfortunately it 
has adopted little more than the material elements of our civilization; 
that which alone builds up a people, preserves its moral health and gives 
it the only refinement worth having—Christianity, in a word—has not 
been seriously considered. 

Meanwhile the yellow peoples are multiplying at an immense ratio, 
whereas the white peoples are not only stationary, but even retrograde 
as regards natural increase. Is it any wonder that voices are being raised 
almost everywhere warning the Old World—and the New—of the 
ominous clouds that can be seen gathering on the eastern horizon, 
clouds big with possible, not to say imminent, disaster to all that we 
value? It would be an exaggeration to affirm that Europe, or the white 
race, is in imminent danger of warlike attack; yet, should China awake 
and come to share the aspirations of another great yellow people, the 
peril would become terribly real. For the time being the war waged 
against the lands of the ancient Christian culture is an economic or 
commercial one. But who can be blind to the risks and perils of a death 
struggle even in this bloodless field? Modern Japan is an industrial 
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state. Like all such states it must export, and, since she is a late-comer 
in the field, she can only win customers for her goods by driving from 
the field those who had hitherto held it. This is being done under our 
very eyes, but it can only be done by a system of underselling on a gigan- 
tic scale, which again is rendered possible only by mass production under 
conditions the white worker would not submit to. In any case, the he- 
gemony of the white race is becoming more and more precarious. The yel- 
low peoples show a youthful will to live—they are fertile. The white 
peoples betray signs of weariness, something akin to the tedium vite 
of the Romans just before their downfall. The fateful unwillingness to 
be fruitful is not only a sin against God; it is also a crime against the 
leading race of the human family. To quote a modern writer, “‘a new 
turn in world history throws its shadow before. . . as in the time of 
Rome’s decadence and the downfall of the mediterranean world, apoca- 
lyptic shudders pass over Orient and Occident”’ (cfr. Schénere Zukunft, 
December 8). 


Books and Papers and Catholic Responsibility 


In the issue of December 15 of the above-mentioned Review the 
editor has serious words for his readers which concern the Catholics of 
all countries. Writing for German-speaking readers, he naturally gives 
statistics of books in that language. The sale of some of these is truly 
amazing, at least as regards the books that constitute the literature of 
the present sociological and political experiments in Germany. Hitler 
leads off with 2,050,000 copies of his ‘‘classic,’’ whilst 413,000 copies of 
Rosenberg’s ‘‘Mythus” have been sold, and his ignorant and cynical 
pamphlet, ‘“‘Die Dunkelmanner unserer Zeit,’’ has reached the 700,000 
figure. As regards the books of Hitler and Rosenberg, which are 
as it were the bible of Nazism, it would be interesting to know how people 
were more or less cowed and compelled into buying them. But the 
enormous diffusion of such books, and many others of which the article 
gives a staggering list, gives food for much grave thought. No doubt 
Hitler is but a mountain torrent swollen by a night’s deluge, racing 
down the hills with a mighty rush and roar. Soon the waters run away 
and stillness succeeds noise. In a few years’ time men will no doubt 
blush at ever having taken Rosenberg and other apostles of that ilk 
seriously. In the meantime these men do untold harm. They hold the 
field whereas the Catholic defense is hampered in every possible manner. 
In any case the Catholic output is small by comparison. And this 
applies very much to England—I am not so well informed as regards 
America. The worst of it is that Catholic writers and publishers are 
not only in a minority, but Catholics do not give them the support they 
deserve, and which they need to enable them to go on, day by day, with 
the Ixion-like task of refuting errors and lies a thousand times confuted; 
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of rebutting the same old calumnies, dissipating the same prejudices. 
We have writers of superlative ability, and our press—though for the most 
part but a weekly one—is second to none. Yet, not a few Catholics 
actually join in the chorus of depreciation to which they are subjected 
by our avowed enemies. Surely Christian humility does not imply a 
fatal inferiority complex! Yet many Catholics have an inordinate 
regard for non-Catholic scholarship and literature, as if in this part 
we were inferior to anyone. Our Catholic writers go on with their noble 
task, for the glory of God and the Cause: but they too are human; 
they need the fillip of generous support. To them, too, we may apply 
certain words of St. Paul; ‘“Let us support them that they may do their 
work with joy and not with grief, for this is not expedient for you’’ 
(Heb, xiii. 13). 

If we scan the pages, say, of the Times’ Literary Supplement (London) 
and the long list of books reviewed week by week, it is heart-breaking 
to see the infinitesimal number of works that are, I do not say Catholic, 
but merely Christian and orthodox at least as regards fundamentals. 
If there were a greater demand for Catholic books, there would be a 
supply in proportion. The sad fact is that so many Catholics do not 
realize their responsibility in this respect. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of Mass-going Catholics who buy one, or even more, Sunday 
papers, perhaps on their way from church, but who have not a coin to 
spare for their very own papers. In this matter even priests might well 
examine their conscience. Do we support our professional Reviews as 
we should? The price of such a Review is that of a few packets of 
cigarettes. How many ardent smokers hesitate for a moment when they 
come to the end of a packet? Yet they will say they cannot afford a 
clerical Review. If every English-speaking priest took in one or two 
professional magazines or Reviews, owners and editors could still further 
improve Reviews which are, admittedly, of a high order as it is. If 
every Catholic household had its Catholic paper and bought occasionally 
a Catholic book, if we priests were to lead the way by supporting our 
writers and publishers—the gain to the Church would be incalculable. 
Here a wide field lies open for the much talked-of and written-about 
Catholic Action, for the power of the written word is as powerful to-day 
as it ever was. 


The Borgia Pope Once More 


The unworthiness of certain popes is a stock argument, or I might 
say a stock invective, against the holiness of the Church of Christ. When 
one of our adversaries realizes that he is getting the worst of a discus- 
sion, he always has that Parthian shaft in his quiver. Even Catholic 
writers seem to take it for granted that it is useless to attempt any 
cleansing of the Augean stables of the Borgia period. The name of 
Alexander VI is a byword. His election in the Conclave of 1492 has 
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been described in lurid colors as a most shocking instance of gross 
simony. The most eminent, as well as the most impartial, of modern 
historians of the papacy, Pastor, practically shares this view, and his 
text as well as the documentary evidence of the appendix to his book 
is painful reading. But has the last word been really spoken in regard 
to this painful episode in the glorious history of the Vicars of Christ? Has 
not even the great Pastor, always so serene in his judgments, un- 
wittingly fallen into exaggeration? There are those who think so, and, 
curiously enough, the most recent apologist of the Borgia Pope is an 
Italian scholar who is also a Jew. Professor Ferdinado La Torre, in his 
book “‘Del Conclave di Alessandro VI, Papa Borgia,”’ refuses to take liter- 
ally the accustations of evil-living even against the simple cardinal. 
He was a worldly man; but the ability of which he gave proof during his 
thirty-five years’ tenure of the office of vice-chancellor seems to have 
convinced the cardinals that he was the best man to steer the Bark of 
Peter in perilous times. If his election caused surprise, it was because 
no one had expected it, especially in view of his being a foreigner. As 
for the bribes offered to the electors, his latest historian rightly points 
out that his promises were very small indeed beside the means at the 
command of his competitors. The story—which Pastor accepts—that 
after the scrutiny Borgia practically bought the votes of Ascanio 
and his party, was questioned on the very morrow of the election by an 
eyewitness. The conclusion of the Jewish scholar, which is accepted 
by the Jesuit editors of the Civilid Cattolica, is this: (1) Alexander’s 
election was not simoniacal; (2) it was due to his known ability; (3) the 
promises he made did not differ from those made at other Conclaves, and 
were certainly not considered as simoniacal by the cardinals. It would 
seem that his reputation for worldliness, «o say no more, led people to 
suspect the legitimacy of his election. In any case, in his official action 
as head of the Church, Alexander was irreproachable, and the episode 
is a further illustration of the fact that the majesty of Peter etiam in 
indigno successore non deficit, as St. Leo has it. 


Men and Devotion to Mary 


Not a few men, practical Catholics though they are, feel a certain 
embarrassment as regards our Blessed Lady. Devotion to Mary seems 
to them effeminate, good enough for women and children, but hardly 
the affair of strong, manly men. It is not to be denied that some of the 
externals of this devotion are indeed at times mawkish and quite un- 
worthy of its sublime subject. Feeble, sentimental pictures, pretty- 
pretty statues, cloying hymns, prayers of the sticky glutinousness of 
Turkish delight—these things repel healthy minds. But true love for 
Mary does not consist in any of these things. Attraction towards 
Mary may be purely esthetic, or sentimental. Both kinds are well 
represented in art and literature. True homage to Mary consists in 
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a realization of her position in the economy of the supernatural. Mary 
draws us by her grace. I do not here mean merely her charm—but a 
spiritual power of holiness emanating from her and, as it were, touch- 
ing us to the quick. Mary is the glorious Virgin, but she is a 
woman; she is of our flesh, not an Angel; she lived at one 
time in a sinful world, as we do, but sinless; tender, loving, sorrowful, 
but just and strong. Hence, she is an inspiration for strong men no 
less than for women and children. A German priest who once called on 
old Field Marshal Hindenburg was not a little surprised to see in a place 
of honor in the old Lutheran’s room an image of Our Lady. “I see 
in the Virgin,’ the old man said to the wondering priest, ‘“‘the embodi- 
ment of those human values which I need for my own life” (cfr. Etudes, 
December 5, 1935). 
Honor to Our Altars 


In the monasteries of the Middle Ages, especially in Benedictine 
Abbeys, it was a favorite devotion to visit the altars of the church, 
and to pray to the Saints to whom they were dedicated, or to meditate on 
the mysteries which they recorded. The custom began as early as the 
eighth century, for it is mentioned in the life of St. Pardoux, 
Abbot of Gueret, who died in 737. In other words, when monks were 
all in priestly orders and began to say Mass daily, altars had to be 
multiplied. Now, nothing is more in keeping with the spirit of the 
Church than veneration of our altars, for altare sanctze Ecclesie Christus 
est. . . cujus aliaris pallxet corporalia sunt membra Christi, scilicet fideles 
Dei (In ord. subdiac.). This visit was made by the whole community 
every evening before retiring, but individual monks loved to make 
similar visits privately in the silence of the night during the long interval 
between Matins and Lauds; for they were great men for praying at 
night. To them the devotion was very much what the Way of the Cross 
is to us. But the practice still flourishes in Bendictine monasteries, 
and it would be a splendid thing if it became universal. People love to 
pray at the shrines of the Saints who enjoy the greatest popularity 
for the moment, and everywhere there are facilities to put up candles 
in their honor; yet we know how “devotions” ebb and flow, so to 
speak, for in these things there are as it were fashions, if it is permissible 
to speak thus. But the altar, like Christ for whom it stands in our midst, 
is yesterday, to-day and the same for ever more. Our great blessings flow 
from the altar: it is the most vivid memoral of Christ Himself. Hence 
it ought to receive far greater honor than even the most beautifully 
painted plaster of Paris statue of the latest popular Saint. There are 
enormous possibilities here. With much respect I venture to suggest 
we preach devotion to the altar, or altars, of our churches: it is a 
devotion that has the advantage of being strictly liturgical; one need only 
think of the stately incensatio.. che altar at High Mass and at Solemn 
Vespers (cfr. Revue Benedictine, Maredsous, Advent, 1935). 








Roman Documents 


Twenty New Cardinals Created in Sacred Consistory 


In his address before announcing the new Cardinals, the Holy 
Father pays a tribute to the three Cardinals who had died re- 
cently, namely, Their Eminences Peter Gasparri, Francis Ehrle 
and Michael Lega. He then alludes to the encouraging events in 
Catholic life manifested in the recent Jubilee celebrations at 
Lourdes, the Eucharistic Congresses at Buenos Aires in Argentina, 
at Cleveland, Prague, Lima, and other places. He laments the 
sad condition of the Church in Russia, in Mexico and the upset 
conditions in Europe and in Africa, which threaten to involve the 
world in another horrible war. He refers to the charges that have 
been made against him as the Head of the Church, that he has not 
exerted himself sufficiently in the crisis that threatened the peace 
of the world. He states that he has made all possible efforts for 
truth, justice and charity, and still urges all men of good will 
to be guided by those principles. The newly created Cardinals 
are: 

Cardinal Priests: Their Eminences Frederick Tedeschini, 
Charles Salotti (created at the Consistory of March 13, 1933, and 
now announced), Ignatius Gabriel Tappouni, Henry Sibilla, 
Francis Marmaggi, Aloysius Maglione, Charles Cremonesi, Henry 
M. Alfred Baudrillart, Emmanuel Celestine Suhard, Charles 
Kaspar, James Aloysius Copello, Isidore Goma y Thomas; 

Cardinal Deacons: Their Eminences Camillus Caccia Domini- 
oni, Nicholas Canali, Dominic Jorio, Vincent La Puma, Frederick 
Cattani Amadori, Maximus Massimi, Dominic Mariani and 
Peter Boetto (December 16, 1935; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 457). 


Concerning Members of the Pious Union of the 
Clergy for the Missions 
By declaration of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, 
all members of the Pious Union of the Clergy for the Missions wh > 
are obliged to recite the Divine Office can make use of the privilege 
granted by Rescript of the Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
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ganda of December 2, 1921, to anticipate Matins and Lauds from 
12 o’clock noon. Note: The cited Rescript mentioned only 
priests (December 6, 1935; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 489). 


Pontifical Appointments 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry Van der Putten and Francis Van 
Haver (Diocese of Alexandria); Patrick Coyle, James Treacy, 
James B. Dollard, Michael Cline, William McCann and Hugh 
Sweeney (Archdiocese of Toronto); William Ormond, Henry 
Holbrook, and Michael Edge (Diocese of Auckland); Michael E. 
Fogarty, Edward O. Hervieux and George L. Murray (Diocese of 
Ogdensburg); James D. Shannon (Diocese of Burlington); 
Joseph Tonks (Diocese of Northampton); Andrew Garstka 
(Diocese of Buffalo); John Baptist Dudek (Diocese of Okla- 
homa); John G. Bobling, Thomas Moszygemba, Francis Maas, 
Louis P. Netardus, Peter G. Schnetzer, Patrick G. Geehan, 
Herman H. Gerlach, Marian S. Garriga, and Alphons Heckmann 
(Archdiocese of San Antonio); Fulton J. Sheen (Diocese of Pe- 
oria); Vincent Lean (Diocese of Clifton); Joseph McHardy and 
John Sheehy (Diocese of Galloway). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of April 


Palm Sunday 
Contempt of the Mercy of God 


By RICHARD COOKSON 
““Hesought opportunity to betray Him’’ (Matt., xxvr. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) After Our Saviour, no other figure stands out so conspicuously in the 
events of Holy Week as that of the traitor Judas. 
(2) When he was first chosen to be an Apostle, Judas must have had the 
same potentialities for good as the other eleven. 
(3) His avarice led gradually to his downfall. 
(4) The hypocrisy and treachery of Judas. 
(5) He has many followers to-day. 


From the dawn of history till to-day, and on till the end of time, 
there never has been nor ever will be a week comparable to that which 
we are about to celebrate, and which history and the world at large 
have characteristically designated as ‘““Holy Week.” A wonder-filled 
and most memorable week indeed it was, of unique incidents, of dramatic 
scenes, leading up to the divine tragedy which through God’s will was 
to result in the accomplishment of man’s redemption. , 

All the events crowded into this week are naturally concerned with 
Our Saviour, who was to be crucified as a criminal for us. But after 
Our Saviour there is no character in this drama so conspicuous, and 
there is none so contrasting, as Judas the traitor, the Apostle who sold 
his Master for thirty pieces of silver. 

Of the early life of Judas we know little, except that he was ‘‘the son 
of Simon” and was called Iscariot—‘‘the man of Kerioth’’—because he 
hailed from Kerioth in Judea. In passing, I might add that he was 
the only Apostle who was not a Galilean, and does it not seem strange 
that the traitor and the Betrayed were both men of Juda, for Christ 
“‘was born in Bethlehem of Juda’? 


Judas Is Called to the Apostolate 


The name of Judas first occurs when he was chosen to be an Apostle, 
and the fact that he was called to be a member of the Apostolic band 
warrants the assertion that he must have possessed many noble, zealous 
qualities and been endowed with potential capacity for exceptional 
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greatness. Like the other Apostles, he must have been a good-living, 
God-fearing man, and certainly as suitable for the missionary task as 
any of the other eleven who were chosen. Like the others, he had to 
leave home and kin, forsake and renounce all worldly interests and 
possessions. Like the rest, he had been reminded by Christ: “You 
have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you.’’ Hence, his vocation 
like theirs demanded and received special graces, for it was against 
flesh and blood to spurn all that was natural to man and to follow the 
Divine Master, share His poverty and persecution, codperate in His 
work, and live His life. Like the others, Judas had been sent forth to 
preach the Kingdom of God and heal the sick and maimed; he had 
been, given power over devils, and doubtless had returned with the 
others exulting that even the demons had obeyed the name of Jesus. 

Though he had shared in all the common privileges, favors and 
graces so lavishly conferred on the Apostles, it would seem that Our 
Saviour called him to greater responsibilities by giving him charge of 
the treasury of the little band, and this confidence may have been 
prompted by Our Lord’s natural love for Judas as a fellow-Judean. 
To Judas, finally, as to the others, was given the promise of eternal 
salvation. He was expected to carry on His Master’s work after the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, and to bear witness to Jesus “in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and Samaria and even the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” Tosum up, his calling was noble and godly, his privileges were 
unique and sublime, his beginning was sincere and propitious, and his 
destiny was glorious and heaven-bound. 


The Downfall of Judas 


Unfortunately, his high ideals were apparently not long-abiding, 
and he gradually ‘‘fell away from what was worthy”’ and became a victim 
of the spirit of avarice. At what particular period of his life this 
calamitous covetousness made itself felt, we cannot declare, for we are 
merely acquainted with the disastrous outcome. However, we may 
safely assume that the growth of his avarice was gradual, for no one 
becomes a hardened criminal at once. 

Doubtless, his downward course was characterized at first by trivial 
acts of imperfection and frailty, petty pilferings covered by feigned 
acts of charity to the poor. Following in the train of such acts of 
avarice must have come deceit, hypocrisy and cunning. Finally, he 
began to carp at and criticize the actions of His Master, to murmur 
against Him, to doubt and discredit His authority, and eventually to 
scheme for His downfall. Obviously enough, his mania for gold would, 
in itself, result in a weakening and finally a loss of faith. When, just 
one year before the tragedy of Calvary, Jesus worked that stupendous 
miracle of feeding five thousand people and proclaimed His doctrine 
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of the Blessed Eucharist, “‘many of His disciples walked no more with 
Him” (John, vi. 67). Turning to the twelve Apostles, Jesus asked: 
“Will you also go away?’ With a spontaneous and unqualified pro- 
fession of faith and loyalty, Simon Peter answered for them all: ‘‘Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.’’ Hearten- 
ing and consoling as this noble profession must have been for the Heart 
of Jesus, it did not distract His attention from the pending treachery, 
for He replied: ‘‘Have I not chosen you twelve; and one of you is a 
devil.” And St. John continues: ‘Now He meant Judas Iscariot, 
the son of Simon, for the same was about to betray Him”’ (John, vi. 72). 

An incident which affords us a further insight into the avaricious 
character of Judas occurred about the beginning of Holy Week in the 
house of Simon the leper, who was a native of Bethany and probably 
a disciple of Our Lord. During a banquet which Simon had given in 
Our Lord’s honor, Mary Magdalen entered the room where the guests 
were seated, and ‘‘anointed the feet of Jesus with precious ointment, 
and wiped His feet with her hair, and the house was filled with the odor 
of the ointment. Then one of His disciples, Judas Iscariot, he who was 
about to betray Him, said: ‘Why was not this ointment sold for three 
hundred pence, and given to the poor?’ Now, he said this, not because 
he cared for the poor, but because he was a thief, and having the purse 
carried the things that were put therein” (John, xii. 3-6). Unbridled 
avarice and aversion towards our Divine Saviour apparently now pos- 
sessed the soul of Judas. Feeling himself cheated, as he thought, out 
of the ointment money, he was determined to make up for his loss, if 
necessary, at the cost of His Master’s blood. ‘“Then went one of the 
twelve, who was called judas Iscariot, to the chief priests, and said to 
them: ‘What will you give me, and I will deliver Him unto you?’ 
But they appointed him thirty pieces of silver. And from thence- 
forth he sought opportunity to betray Him’ (Matt., xxvi. 14-16). 
The die was now cast, and nothing could stop Judas in his fatal rush to 
disaster and destruction. As St. Luke (xxii. 3) tells us, ‘Satan had 
entered into him.” 


The Hypocrisy and Treachery of Judas 


How lightly and cleverly Judas wore the mask of hypocrisy at the 
Last Supper, when after Our Lord’s terrible words of warning to His 
betrayer he chimed in with the other Apostles in asking Jesus to dis- 
close the malefactor’s identity! ‘And Judas that betrayed Him, an- 
swering, said: ‘Is it I, Rabbi?’ He saith to him: ‘Thou hast said it’” 
(Matt., xxvi. 25). And Judas “went out immediately” (John, xiii. 30). 

That very night the treachery of Judas found its culmination in the 
Garden, after Jesus had accepted from the hand of His Father the 
chalice overflowing with the sins of all mankind from the beginning 
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to the end of the world. After Our Lord had aroused His sleeping 
companions for the third time, “Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve, 
cometh, and with him a multitude with swords and staves’ (Mark, 
xiv. 43). ‘‘Knowing all things that should come to Him, Jesus went 
forth and said to them: ‘Whom seek ye?’ They answered: ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth.’ Jesus saith to them: ‘I am He’” (John, xvii. 4-5). For 
a moment the soldiers and Judas were dazed and stunned, but then 
Judas approached his innocent Victim, placed murderous hands on 
His shoulders, and pressed his traitorous lips to the cheek of the God- 
Man, saying: ‘‘Hail, Rabbi’ (Matt., xxvi. 49). Instantly the soldiers 
seized Jesus and hurried Him off to the city. 

No sooner had Judas accomplished his fell task than despair over- 
whelmed him. ‘‘Repenting himself, he brought back the thirty pieces 
of silver to the chief priests and ancients, saying: ‘I have sinned in 
betraying innocent blood.’ And casting the pieces of silver in the 
temple, he departed: and went and hanged himself with a halter’’ 
(Matt., xxvii. 3-5). Verily, as Christ had foretold, “it were better for 
him if he had not been born”’ (Matt., xxvi. 24). 


The Followers of Judas 


To this very day the name of Judas is a synonym for the blackest 
treachery. Let us, however, not overlook how many followers the 
recreant Apostle has had—followers who have alas often bartered and 
betrayed their God for far less than thirty pieces of silver. Are there 
not many Catholics who, for the sake of a momentary self-indulgence, 
have committed not one but countless acts of perfidy against their 
Divine Lord and Master? And not content with violating God’s 
commands, they have turned a deaf ear to conscience and priestly 
admonitions and advice, and have refused grace after grace, as though 
intent on reénacting the complete tragedy of Judas’s folly. Surely 
the lesson from the story of Judas is that the divine mercy is not to be 
trifled with. Time flits by swiftly and noiselessly for the sinner, until 
the despair of Judas seizes his heart. That is indeed the final tragedy, 
when all hope of mercy and forgiveness is gone. 

About thirty years ago a young man, who had been living a dissolute 
life, was suddenly stricken by a fatal disease. Learning that his days 
were numbered, his parents hastily summoned one of the Passionist 
Fathers from a monastery near by. A harrowing sight awaited the 
priest. The wretched man was in despair, his hair stood on end, and 
a terrible perspiration covered his brow. In vain did the good Passionist 
urge him to repent, assuring him that there was still time for forgiveness. 
While the priest was continuing his efforts, the dying man suddenly 
raised himself, pointed to the end of the room, and shrieked: ‘Behold, 
there is my future. Look, I am damned!’ 
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Good Friday 
The Greatness of the Sufferings of Christ 
By ALBERT Woop, D.D. 


“Vou are bought with a great price’’ (I Cor., vi. 20). 


SYNOPSIS: I. An estimate of the greatness of Christ’s sufferings. 
IT. The Divine Purpose in determining such great sufferings. 
III. The Passion and Death of Christ perpetuated in the Mass. 


During the weeks of Lent we have often trodden the ‘Way of the 
Cross,” and have pictured in our minds the scenes and circumstances 
in which Christ suffered, or have read or listened to the reading of the 
Gospels which describe those scenes. To-day we contemplate the climax 
and consummation of those sufferings; we behold Christ—as, in the 
Stabat Mater, we say Our Blessed Lady saw Him—‘moriendo desola- 
tum,”’ desolate and dying. Calvary brings an end to all Christ’s suffer- 
ings, and so the devout consideration of it should urge us to review and 
summarize them and take from them some essential thoughts which 
may remain in our minds as a constant remembrance. 

To those who actually saw Calvary on the first Good Friday, and to 
us who now mentally picture it, the uppermost thought is probably 
similar to that which we might have in gazing upon the scene of a great 
modern battlefield. The destruction, desolation and ruin overwhelm 
us, and the words of the Prophet Jeremias confound us: ‘‘All ye that 
pass by the way, attend, and see if there be any sorrow like to My 
sorrow” (Lament., i. 12). 

Yet, no great work can be fully appreciated in one glance, whether 
it be a work of art to be admired or a work of destruction to be deplored. 
It must be studied part by part and in detail. Even so must the 
Passion and Death of Christ be studied. If we wish to know it fully, 
we must consider singly its many aspects and details. 


Some Aspects of the Passion 


Consider, for instance, the shedding of the precious blood of Christ. 
In the Garden of Gethsemane blood flows from all the pores of His 
sacred body, while he cries to His heavenly Father: ‘‘Father, if Thou 
wilt, remove this chalice from Me’ (Luke, xxii. 42). In the court- 
yard of Pilate’s house blood flows from that same body torn with 
scourges, and from the head pierced with the crown of thorns. From 
Pilate’s house to Calvary the road is stained at almost every step with 
drops of blood, and at the summit of the hill the bleeding of the wounds 
is renewed by rough handling and the stripping off of His garments. 
Then great new wounds are made and blood gushes forth afresh as the 
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nails are driven into His hands and feet. How copiously has He shed 
His blood for us! 

Consider another aspect—the degree of humiliation of Christ. Think 
of the blow in the face from a servant of Caiphas, of the mocking with 
the purple robe and the spitting of the rough soldiers, of the condition 
of Christ when Pilate brought Him forth with the words: ‘‘Behold the 
Man!” And lastly dwell on the degradation of the manner of His 
death—by crucifixion, the punishment of a criminal and in the company 
of criminals. As Isaias (Ixiii. 2, 4) says prophetically: ‘“‘We have seen 
Him, and there was no sightliness, that we should be desirous of 
Him.... We have thought Him as it were a leper, and as one struck 
by God and afflicted.” 

So we might continue, considering in turn many other aspects of the 
Passion—the physical comeliness of Christ and its disfigurement, the 
sensitiveness of Christ’s human nature and its keen susceptibility of pain, 
the noble character and lovingkindness of Christ and its unjust requital. 
Thus, we may form a cumulative idea of the magnitude of His sufferings, 
and may realize the truth of St. Paul’s words (I Cor., vi. 20): “You 
are bought with a great price.” 


The Divine Purpose in Determining Christ’s Sufferings 

As we appreciate the greatness of Christ’s sufferings and find them 
great in number, in kind, in degree, and in very conceivable aspect, 
there must come to us the thought that, speaking absolutely, such great 
suffering was not necessary for the mere work of our redemption. Al- 
though sin is infinite in the dishonor caused to God and requires there- 
fore an infinite compensation, yet that infinite compensation could have 
been given by Christ through a comparatively small suffering. In 
Christ the two natures, human and divine, are united in one Divine 
Person, and all acts performed by Christ are acts of that Person. Hence, 
acts which, when performed by us, are human acts, become in Christ 
divinely-human, and as such are capable of infinite merit. Therefore, 
as St. Thomas Aquinas says, “the very least one of Christ’s sufferings 
was sufficient of itself to redeem the human race from all sins” (Summa 
Theol., III, Q. xlvi, art. 5, ad 3); and again “the dignity of Christ’s 
flesh is not to be estimated solely from the nature of flesh, but also 
from the Person assuming it—namely, inasmuch as it was God’s flesh, 
the result of which was that it was of infinite worth” (III, Q. xlviii, 
art. 2, ad 3). 

Similarly Pope Clement VI, in the Constitution “Unigenitus Dei 
Filius,” says: ‘‘This blood, then, we know that He shed when slain 
in His innocence on the altar of the Cross—not merely a tiny drop of 
it, though by reason of His union with the Word that would have 
sufficed for the Redemption of the entire human race, but as a full- 
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flowing stream so that from the sole of the foot to the top of the head 
no soundness should be found in Him’’ (cfr. Is., i. 6). 

Why then, we may ask, did Christ endure such great sufferings? 
Why are we not merely bought, but bought ‘‘with a great price’? The 
answer lies first in the will of God the Father. The Incarnation and 
Passion and Death of Christ was, on the part of Christ, an act of obe- 
dience. The Heavenly Father, says St. Thomas (III, Q. xlvii, art. 3), 
“by the infusion of charity inspired Him with the will to suffer for us.” 
Hence, St. Paul (Rom., viii. 3) says of God the Father: ‘He spared 
not even His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all.” And Isaias 
(liii. 7) says prophetically of Christ: ‘“‘He was offered because it was 
His own will.” These texts are not contradictory, for “Christ as God 
delivered Himself up to death by the same will and action as that by 
which the Father delivered Him up; but as man He gave Himself up 
by a will inspired of the Father” (Summa Theol., III, Q. xlvii, art. 3, ad 3). 

Yet, the question remains: why did the Heavenly Father determine 
such a course? If His justice would have been completely satisfied and 
His glory completely restored by lesser sufferings, then the reason or 
purpose for such great sufferings must be found in something apart 
from God; it must be found in our needs and our welfare. God deter- 
mined that Christ should die in a manner productive of the greatest 
good for us. He adapted His plans to our nature, so that the Passion 
and Death of Christ might not be merely as a passing incident in human 
history, but the appalling tragedy of it might penetrate us, arouse our 
affections, and make a lasting impression upon us. Even as the sight 
of a fellow-creature dying in a painful illness will remain long in our 
memory, so is it with the Passion and Death of Christ. As St. Thomas 
says (op. cit., III, art. xlvi, art. 3), ‘man knows thereby how much 
God loves him, and is thereby stirred to love Him in return, and herein 
lies the perfection of human salvation.”’ 


Christ’s Passion and Death Perpetuated in the Mass 


Such a manifest condescension of God to our needs should teach how 
important it is that we should constantly remember the Passion and 
Death of Christ. If Christ as a sufferer be forgotten, the whole scheme 
of salvation will soon be forgotten and all faith soon lost. Thus, the 
enemies of the Church have often attacked her by removing from 
schools and other places of public influence the crucifixes which adorn 
our walls. On the other hand, the Church has always encouraged the 
use of crucifixes and pictures and the portrayal and acting of the scenes 
of the Passion in Passion Plays and similar productions. Yet, Christ 
has given us a more perfect method of remembrance. ‘Do this for a 
commemoration of Me,’’ were His words at the Last Supper as He 
prepared the Holy Eucharist for His Apostles. 
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By the consecration of the bread and wine in Holy Mass we keep 
alive the memory of the crucifixion and renew the sacrifice of Calvary. 
As the Catholic Catechism tells us, ‘“‘the Mass is the true and especial 
sacrifice of the New Law. In it Jesus Christ, by the ministry of the 
priest, offers His Body and Blood to God the Father, under the appear- 
ance of bread and wine, by a mystical immolation, in an unbloody 
manner.’”’ And further, ‘‘the Mass is not merely a bare representation 
of the Sacrifice of the Cross, but it is the actual Sacrifice of the Cross 
which is renewed, for the Victim is one and the same, now offering 
Himself through the ministry of His priests, as He then offered Himself 
on the Cross, only the manner of offering being different.”’ 

By the consecration of the bread, the Body of Christ is present by 
force of the words used, and all else pertaining to Him is present by 
concomitance; and by the consecration of the wine the Blood of Christ 
is present by force of the words used, and all else pertaining to Him is 
present by concomitance. ‘It has always been the belief of the Church,” 
says the Council of Trent, “that immediately after the Consecration 
the true Body of Our Lord as well as His true Blood, under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine, His Soul also and His Godhead, are there; 
the Body under the appearance of bread, the Blood under the appear- 
ance of wine, by force of the very words used, but the Body too under 
the appearance of wine, and the Blood under the appearance of bread, 
and the Soul as well under either, by force of that natural connexion 
and concomitance whereby the parts of Christ Our Lord, who has now 
risen from the dead to die no more, are knit together; His Godhead 
also, by reason of His wonderful hypostatic union with His Soul and 
Body”’ (Sess. XIII, cap. 3). : 

Christ is present then upon our altars in the Mass, and, as far as the 
manner of His presence permits, His Blood is separated from His Body 
and He is again a victim. As the Catechism says, “the Mass represents 
the sacrifice of the Cross in that the separate consecration of the bread 
and wine represents, by force of the words used, that real separation of 
His Body and Blood which Jesus Christ Our Lord underwent in His 
bloody death on the Cross.”” Hence, as St. Paul says (I Cor., xi. 26), 
“as often as you shall eat this bread, and drink the chalice, you shall 
shew the death of the Lord, until He come.” 

By devout celebration and attention at Holy Mass we thus keep in 
mind the Passion and Death of Christ, we are reconciled to God by 
the satisfaction made for sin, and we appease God by an acceptable 
sacrifice. The “great price” with which we have been bought will not 
have been paid in vain, if from our contemplation of Calvary to-day 
we learn to love more perfectly the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, to cherish 
and preserve that sacrifice, and if need be to give our lives for it as 
many have done in times of persecution. In the words of St. Gregory 
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the Great (Dialogues, IV, 58), ‘‘this victim in unique fashion saves the 
soul from eternal destruction, for it repairs by the mystery of the 
Only-begotten that death which is in store for us.... Let us then weigh 
well the immensity of this Sacrifice for us: it is always, for our absolving, 
imitating the Passion of the Only-begotten Son.”’ 


Easter Sunday 
Lessons of the Resurrection 
By Tuomas B. CuHetwoop, S.J., Ph.D. 
“‘He is risen’”’ (Mark, xvt. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Just as Christmas is the Feast of the Birth of God Incarnate into 
time, Easter is His Birthday into Eternity. 

(2) To appreciate fully the Resurrection, we must consider tts back- 
ground, as shown (a) by the attitude of His enemies, and (b) by the 
plight of His friends. 

(3) Easter Morn. 

(4) Why did the Glorified Christ retain the scars of His wounds? 

(5) What scars shall we carry into eternity? 


Easter is the Feast of the Birthday of Christ into Eternity, just as 
Christmas is His Birthday into Time. As God, Christ could not of 
course ever leave His Father or the Holy Spirit, nor ever live apart 
from Them. But as man He could be born and share the changing 
life of men. He could grow weary after a long working day. He could 
face toil in the early morning, and sorrow and contradiction and joy. 
He could gather on His feet the dust of the roads of the world. He 
could travel and seek and struggle and pray—not indeed for Himself, 
as we can do, but for others, as also we can do. All this He could do, 
all this He did, and His deeds wrote a page—a very simple page—of 
humati history. Then, as is the fixed and unchanging lot of mankind, 
He could die. His soul could leave His body—leave it sacred always, 
for the Godhead clung even to that lifeless clay, but leave it without 
life or motion or usefulness or sensibility. And so He did. He died 
and was laid in a tomb surrounded by the weeping of His friends, 
followed even there by the deep-murmured exultation of His enemies. 

But that is not all. That is not the end of the biography of Christ 
on earth. For on the third day after His death He rose again. With 
the self-same soul and the self-same body .He began a new life that is 
going on now, that never will end. That is why we have the Feast of 
Easter. 


The Background of the Resurrection 


In order to appreciate more fully the Resurrection of Christ we must 
consider the circumstances of it. In order to be thrilled by the glory 
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of that picture—the fairest that God’s hand ever painted in time—we 
must study the background which is all part of the design of God. 

Was there ever gloom more deep than that which settled down on 
Jerusalem that Good Friday afternoon? There was no rejoicing even 
among Christ’s enemies. They went home, the priests at their head. 
Their voices were hoarse with shouting. There was a taste of blood 
in their mouths. ‘There will be no trouble for us now. For we have 
put that troublesome man away for ever, who troubled us with His 
claims to be the Son of God. There came a vague whisper in our hearts 
that this might be true. It tortured us. It would not let us sleep. 
But now He is put away forever. He spoke with a quiet searching 
power against our hypocrisy, against our selfishness, against our love 
of money, against our lusts. The echo of His words in our hearts made 
us uncomfortable. But now we can have peace for He is put away 
for ever. We called out to Him on the cross: ‘If Thou art the Son of 
God, come down and we shall believe.’ And He never came. The 
nails that we drove were too strong for His hands. He never moved 
them. He will trouble us no more.” Yes, all that is true unless— 
unless on the third day He rises from the dead. The triumph of the 
sinner is the bitterest cup that is ever drained by him. It is the be- 
ginning of his Hell, though he does not realize it. The enemies of Christ 
were tasting that bitter cup. 


The Plight of Christ’s Friends 


But the background for Easter is even more desolate and gloomy, 
more cruel in its darkness, as it appeared to the eyes of His friends and 
followers. For they had seen Him who was the bright center of all 
their hopes, their consolation against the world’s contempt, their leader, 
their life-giver—Him they had seen taken down dead from the cross. 
They had seen some one reach up first on the right side, then on the 
left, and draw the nail that bound those once potent hands. Down 
comes the arm to the side. No life is there, no power to lift up, no 
power to heal. Death has robbed that arm as completely as it has 
robbed every other. Then the Face is so cruel to look at. They can 
wash the bloodstains from it, and make it serene and beautiful in its 
repose, but that only makes the sight more terrible. The Eyes that 
looked into the innermost corners of all hearts—it is better to close 
them gently for they are blind! They can see nothing. And the 
bruised Lips that were once so sure and eloquent with promises, with 
teaching that should never grow old. They are silent now. Not a 
word from them. Not even a whisper to say: ‘Courage, I am only 
dead for a time; I will rise again on the third day.’’ No, even a child 
could see at a glance: Christ is dead like other men; He is become a 
mere memory—and the world lives on. 
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Make the Body decent. Fold the arms on the bosom. Roll a great 
stone to close His grave. Then there is nothing left for His friends to 
do but turn their backs on it all and take their broken hearts home. 
They cannot even watch at His tomb: the spears of the soldiers warn 
them away, His enemies will see that this whole thing is finished, and 
that there is not even a suspicion or a rumor that He rises again on 
the third day. 

The climax comes on Sunday morning, the first day of the week. 
The men that loved Him are too broken to stir. With heads bowed 
on their arms, they meditate on the wreck of everything. Ideals are 
shattered. Hopes are come to nothing. But the women, woman-like, 
would find an outlet for their grief in some tender offices towards the 
Dead. With their arms loaded with funeral apparatus they creep 
back to the tomb. Surely they can prevail on the soldiers to let them 
draw near. They mean only to anoint the Body with spices, to swathe 
it in new linen, and indulge their tears for a while. Back they go and 
presently they come in sight of the sepulchre. Over beyond on the 
top of the hill they can see the three empty crosses against the sky— 
silent reminders of a drama that is played out and done. Then there 
is the unwelcome chill of the dawn. Then, behold! There is the tomb 
with its empty mouth black and forbidding. Someone has taken Him 
away. Not even the sight of His beloved Body to greet their sad eyes! 
They have laid Him elsewhere. This is the third day. Where... 
where . . . is Christ? 


Such is the background that God Himself made for Easter. An 
empty mouth of an empty tomb, a bleak hillside, three gaunt crosses, 
and some broken hungry hearts looking out of tired eyes and seeing 
nothing to cheer, nothing to kindle even a spark of hope. 


Easter Morn 


Only look, look, on this Easter morning! That is not the empty 
mouth of a tomb. Look! There He is. He, first of all mankind to 
fold His own grave clothes and lay them aside from Him, to spurn 
with His living feet the threshold of death across which He had been 
carried! There He is, the First-Born of the dead, all the brighter for 
the gloom around Him! The light from His face makes the tears in 
the eyes of His loved ones glisten like jewels. If we too cannot see 
Him, then life is indeed hopeless and death is the ruler of the world. 
But we can see Him; for He is'there. Gloom is only ashadow. Death 
is only a shadow. All these shadows are only waiting the light of the 
sun to make them vanish for ever. And there is the Sun, the Light of 
the World, filling the entrance to that empty tomb. This is Easter 
morning. 
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There is something else that strikes us as we look at the bright Figure 
of our Easter Lord standing in the entrance of His own tomb. The old 
wounds are still in that glorious Body. There they are, all five of them. 
They do not pain or disfigure His Body, nor cripple it. The wounds 
in the feet do not make Our Lord lame or one whit less swift than if 
they were not there. The wounds in either hand do not bind those 
hands that have now resumed all their living power. And the wound 
in the Heart does not keep that Heart from loving. For all time and 
eternity that Heart will throb with love for us. Still the wounds are 
plainly there. He who can heal all things could have closed those 
wounds. He could have erased them and left not even a scar. He 
did not do this. He left them there glorious and shining, but still 
there. Why was this? 


The Mystery of the Glorified Wounds 


The first reason was a sweet reason. It was simply that we might 
know Him, that we might know that He is the same Christ that died 
for us. His words to His disciple Thomas are so gentle: ‘Put in thy 
finger hither and see My hands; and bring hither thy hand and put it 
into My side.’’ These are the hands that laid hold of the cross that 
redeemed us. These are the feet that walked to the place where the 
redemption was finished. This is the Heart that drew not back from 
the spear, but yearned for it until the deep, deep thrust came that laid 
it open and drained the very last drops that He had to pay for your 
redemption. All through time and eternity those glorious wounds will 
silently proclaim Him: “I am He who died for you. I am He who 
am now living for you, waiting for you.” 

But there is another reason why those wounds are there, and will 
remain there for all eternity. I remember an old priest who used to 
ask the children of his Sunday School a conundrum: ‘What is there 
in Heaven that was made by the hand of man?” And the little ones 
opened their eyes wide: ‘Jn heaven made by the hand of man? Why, 
nothing.” ‘‘Yes,”’ the answer was, “the wounds of Christ.” Made by 
the hand of man—and yet lasting for all eternity! It sounds strange. 

We think so often, and so often sadly, of how all the things of time 
will pass away. I remember a good lady who had lost her husband, 
saying with tears: ‘‘Oh, I believe with all my heart that I will see him 
again, but he will never again be the same—never.” But the same 
wounds are plainly there in the Body of Christ. 


What Scars Shall We Carry into Eternity? 


Yes, it is true that there are many things of time that will be blotted 
out never to be seen again. Do you think those hideous stains that 
disfigured the soul and even the body of Mary Magdalene when she 
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was a sinner in the city—do you think those stains can ever come back? 
No, the very thought is impossible. They have been washed clean by 
her tears, washed dazzling white by the Blood of the Lamb of God at 
whose feet she sought and found mercy. Glorious and spotless and 
shining like the sun, she sits to-day at those same feet in a joy that 
shall never end. And so with the sins of St. Peter and St. Augustine, 
and so with your sins and mine. Not a sign of them will be left, not a 
scar. 
Then there are other things of time which the light of our eternity 
will not find—false joys of time that turned us away from God, that 
made us forget God. Even if we could see such things in eternity, 
we should have no eyes for them then. They are not worthy to be 
even remembered; we should be the first to condemn them to forget- 
fulness. And so it will be with all those records that the sins of men 
and women have written on the face of the earth—the stains of blood 
and strife and selfishness, the monuments of pride, the lustful debasing 
of art. All such things are hideous scars on the face of the earth, on 
the face of time, and the kind glory of eternity will purge them away. 
But will ail] the things of time be destroyed? Will all the memories 
of time be blotted out? Nay; for here are the wounds in the glorious 
Body of Christ. Are there not some things of time that are reminders 
to us of eternity? Beauty that made us yearn for His face, love that 
was a guide-post on our way pointing straight towards Him. Shall 
Christ put away in eternity that peculiar smile by which His loved 
ones knew Him in time? Shall He put away that quality of voice by 
which His mother knew that He was near even when night had fallen? 
Nay; for He kept the wounds of time in His Body. Shall we not have 
scars of body and scars of soul, too, that mark our patient struggle to 
be true to Him or to fiad our way back to Him when we had lost Him? 
Scars by which He will know us, by which we shall know one another? 
These are things of time. Shall eternity smoothe them away? Will 
eternity be a strange experience closing all the records of time, silencing 
all its memories, suppressing all its beautiful things? Nay, surely. 
But in the bright radiance of the Face of God, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, which will be the strong central sun of our eternity—in that 
wonderful radiance, making them more beautiful than they ever were 
before, will be many things of time. What things and how many of 
them? I do not know. But I do know of five things that will be 
there—the five wounds in the Body of Christ. 
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Low Sunday 
Christian Faith 


By FRANCIS BLACKWELL, O.S.B., M.A. 


“Jesus saith to him: ‘Because thou hast seen Me, Thomas, thou hast be- 
lieved: blessed are they that have not seen, and have believed’ ’’ (John, xx. 29). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Had we known Our Lord face to face, faith might have 
been easy. Yet, St. Thomas did not find it so. St. Thomas wished 
to see; but St. Paul declares that faith is just the opposite to sight. 

(1) Definition of faith. 

(2) How are we to know God has revealed a particular truth? Even 
Sacred Scripture, the written Word of God, gives no complete sum- 
mary of the truths of faith. 

(3) If the human mind, speculating on natural truths, is prone to error, 
much more prone will it be when speculating on the mysteries of 
religion. The multitude of sects proves the fallibility of private 
judgment. 

(4) The Bible, interpreted by the fallible human intellect, cannot give 
certainty that God has revealed particular truths. 

Conclusion: Though no man or body of men as such can be infallible, 
God, in giving His Holy Spirit to His teaching Church, renders her 
infallible; and we can learn from her with absolute certainty what 
God has revealed. 


We may, perhaps, fondly imagine, my dear brethren, that, if we had 
but known our Blessed Lord while He walked this earth, had journeyed 
with Him through Galilee, had hung upon His words as He taught 
us out of a ship, beheld what miracles He performed upon:the blind, 
the halt, the sick, marvelled as He raised the dead, faith would have 
been easy. St. Thomas, however, had enjoyed all these privileges, 
and yet he did not find faith easy. On the contrary, he hankered after 
still further proofs before he was prepared to believe. In fact, only 
when cut to the quick by our Divine Saviour’s mild rebuke did he cry 
out with such ardor: ‘‘My Lord and my God!” Our Lord reproved 
St. Thomas because the Apostle was intent on basing his faith upon 
the testimony of his senses, upon what he might see and even touch 
of the risen Christ; whereas his faith ought already to have superseded 
the evidence of his senses—a lesson which his Heavenly Master taught 
him by the words: “Because thou hast seen Me, Thomas, thou hast 
believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and have believed.”’ 


Definition of Christian Faith 


Faith, says St. Paul, is precisely the opposite of what St. Thomas 
was seeking—sight. It is, he declares in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
xi. 1, “the substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence of things 
that appear not.” Christian faith, dear brethren, is that fundamental 
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habit or virtue infused into the soul by grace, whereby it believes without 
doubting unseen truths and mysteries revealed to us by God, deeming 
them as real as the things we see and handle in the world around us. 
Faith is the strong and solid foundation upon which is reared the fair 
and lofty building of our religion. Let us turn for a few moments from 
those towering heights and consider their firm and steadfast foundation. 

The first essential of Christian faith is that it believes supernatural 
truths, simply on the authority of God, who has made them known to 
us. Having God for its immediate object, the virtue of faith rests on 
His divine infallibility and truthfulness, as also on the Creator’s right 
to command the submission of the created intellect. However obscure 
a revealed truth may be, however much its intrinsic idea shall elude the 
grasp of the human mind, Christian faith holds that truth and believes 
it, not from the weight of internal evidence, but simply and solely on 
the word or authority of God. 

This is how divine faith essentially differs from human faith; for 
mere human faith believes a truth, whether natural or supernatural, 
with more or less certainty as the evidence seems to warrant. Hence, 
heretics pick and choose from the articles of the Catholic creed such as 
they think reasonable, on intrinsic evidence; they reject others, failing 
to find such evidence; and they have doubts about a third class, the 
evidence appearing to them inconclusive. 


Characteristics of Faith 


Christian faith can only be absolute, positive, and unhesitating. It 
allows no degrees of certainty, no more or less of certainty. An in- 
comprehensible revealed truth is as certain to it as another oné which 
appears obvious; and the certainty of the whole body of revealed 
truths it holds for ever without changing. The Christian simply asks 
himself: ‘‘Has God made known such and such as a truth? Is this 
one of those mysteries He has revealed?” And if he learns that it is, 
his will at once demands of his intellect faith utterly unhesitating. 
That faith is grounded upon the truth of God Himself, and so is as 
certain to the mind as the fact that God can neither be deceived Himself 
nor yet deceive His creatures. 

Now notice that the will commands the intellect to believe, faith 
being both an intellectual act and a moral act. If we did not believe 
with the intellect, faith would not be an intellectual act; if we did not 
enforce our belief with our will, the moral part of our nature, faith would 
not be a moral act. Because an act of the will is necessary for faith, 
we are responsible for our belief; and so acts of faith are meritorious 
and acts of unbelief are mortal sins. 

The act of faith, however, is not only an intellectual and a moral 
act, but also a supernatural act. As such, it is an act that tends to- 
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wards our salvation—an act, therefore, above our merely natural 
powers, one which needs God’s grace to enable the will so to use its 
authority. When the will, freely yielding to this divine inspiration, 
commands of the intellect assent to a truth as one revealed by God, 
forthwith we make an act of divine faith. 


How Do We Know What God Has Revealed? 


Faith, dear brethren, requires that we should know whether this 
or that mystery proposed to it has been revealed by God or not. This 
knowledge is essential; for, if we are not certain that God has revealed 
a particular truth, our faith in that truth cannot be certain, as faith 
rests upon that very fact that God has made that revelation. 

How is man to find out with certainty what God has revealed? No 
voice from heaven proclaims what he is to believe. Even the Sacred 
Scriptures, the written Word of God, gives no complete account and 
summary of the truths of faith. The Holy Gospel, whether according 
to St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke or St. John, affords a mere sketch 
of the doings of Jesus, interspersed here and there with some of His 
sayings. For the Gospel was addressed to folk who had already been 
taught the truths of faith by word of mouth. Some leading dogmas of 
our religion are clearly contained in the New Testament. Of these 
we could be certain, if we could first of all be certain that these 
writings were the Word of God; but as to further truths, bearing upon 
these dogmas, cutting them off from insidious error, man would be 
left to the speculations of his own fallible intellect. 

Then, again, from the very fact that our intellect is fallible and prone 
to error, we cannot, with unfailing certainty, tell from Holy Scripture 
what God has revealed. Certainty that God has revealed particular 
truths requires, not only that the writings supposed to contain them 
have been inspired by God and so kept free from doctrinal error, but 
also that the interpreter of these writings can make no mistake. 

Now, what human mind, speculating on merely natural truths such 
as are proper to human reason, is infallible? Shall a human mind, then, 
as such, become infallible if speculating upon the deep supernatural 
truths of religion or trying to draw them from the hints and allusions 
to be found in Scripture? Were we disposed to deem the human mind 
nfallible when interpreting the Bible, would not the multitude of sects 
in our own country prove us wrong?- All these sects took their original 
stand upon ‘‘the Bible and nothing but the Bible.” They professed to 
draw their doctrines from the Bible. Where are they now? Not only 
do no two sects hold the same doctrines, but scarcely any two individuals, 
either! So that the Holy Scriptures, as interpreted by the fallible 
human intellect, cannot give us unerring certainty that God has revealed 
particular truths. Without such certainty we cannot have Christian 
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faith in those truths. But the Bible cannot give that certainty; nor 
was it intended to, as regards at any rate the whole body or full sum of 
revealed truths. 


The Infallible Teacher 


That being the case, can we possibly know with absolute certainty 
all that God has revealed? We can; because God, who has revealed 
these truths through His Son Jesus Christ, committed to the Holy 
Catholic Church the charge of teaching them to all men as truths 
which have been revealed by Himself. Moreover, to enable her to fulfill 
this office without failure or error until the end of the world, He has 
promised to be with her through His Holy Spirit while she teaches. 

So, my dear brethren, it comes about that, even if no man of himself 
is infallible, nor any body of men as such, but only God; yet God, in 
giving His Holy Spirit to His teaching Church, has, by this participa- 
tion of Himself, rendered her infallible. Hence, by humbly submitting 
ourselves to the teaching of the Church, we know with infallible cer- 
tainty what God has revealed, and can with absolute, unwavering faith 
believe, not this or that truth only, but the whole body of revealed 
truths. 




















Book Reviews 


The Sunday Gospels 


In the last words addressed to His disciples before He ascended into 
heaven, Our Lord commanded them to go into the whole world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature; and upon the acceptance of the 
Gospel message He made the salvation of man to depend (Matt., xxviii. 
19; Mark, xvi. 15, 16). Preaching then—the preaching of the Gospel 
or the revelation He brought from heaven to earth—was the final charge 
given by the Master to those who were to take His place here below and 
carry on the work He had inaugurated for the salvation of human souls. 
And how seriously the immediate disciples of Christ took those depart- 
ing words, and at what pains they were to execute that final instruction, 
we know from the fact that despite the of greatest difficulties and handi- 
caps everywhere encountered the doctrines of Christianity were widely 
known throughout the ancient civilized world within fifty years after the 
Lord’s Ascension. The Apostles and disciples were exceedingly zealous 
and eager to spread the ‘‘good news,’’ and the Roman world seized upon 
it and accepted it as the message from heaven which it truly was, and 
as the long-looked-for key to the riddle of life, the one doctrine that 
could satisfy the unceasing aspirations of man’s mind and the endless 
cravings of his heart. 

And the Gospel teaching was not for one century or for the first cen- 
turies only, but for all time to come: “Going therefore teach ye all 
nations.... And behold I am with you all days, even to the consumma- 
tion of the world” (Matt., xxviii. 19, 20). This perennial character of 
the “‘glad tidings’’ of Christ derives from the very nature of the doc- 
trines therein disclosed, and not alone from the will of the Master who 
revealed them. The Gospel, like the God it manifests, is ever ancient 
and ever new. It embodies the solution of life’s essential problems in 
every age of the world. Its laws are as immutable as its rewards are un- 
failing. And hence if the teachings of Christ do not seem to bear the 
fruit now that they once bore, if they do not effect the transformation 
and renovation of individuals, of society, and of nations which they 
effected in a former age, the reason can only be either that those teach- 
ings are not known as they were then, or that mankind for unholy 
motives has chosen to ignore them. The doctrines of Christ are prac- 
tical and can be applied to our individual and corporate life, as has been 
done to a greater or less extent in every generation, and as is being done 
even to-day by unnumbered multitudes. Those teachings can estab- 
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lish justice, honesty, integrity and charity in the world, among men and 
nations, as they have done before, if only they are properly presented 
to the people, and if the people on their part will but have the good will to 
put those simple but heavenly precepts into practice in their daily lives. 

It is all a question, then, of knowing the Gospel and the teachings of 
Christ and of applying them to our lives. Herein lies the cure of all our 
major ills. The remedy in itself is comparatively simple, and is sure to 
accomplish the greatest good for the individual and the group, but it 
must be known and it must be applied. The knowledge of the Gospel 
depends on preaching and teaching; its application depends on human 
freedom and choice. The outcome is clear from Christ’s own words: 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be condemned” (Mark, xvi. 16). 

How heavy therefore is the obligation that rests on the clergy to 
preach the Gospel and make known the doctrines of the Saviour! 
Nothing can excuse from it. Neither time, nor hurry, nor money, 
nor other occupation of any kind can justify the regular neglect or omis- 
sion of this most serious duty. Too much depends upon it. Without 
proper preaching the people lose all knowledge of religion; they know 
not the reason for the Faith they were taught as children; they do not 
understand the meaning of prayer, of the Mass, of the Sacraments, of 
the sacred liturgy and ceremonies of the Church; and so, hearing and 
reading on every side attacks on religion and on their Faith, they soon 
give up all belief in God and the Church and cast their lot in with the 
children of this world. 

One of the chief reasons why preachers neglect preaching is that they 
find it so hard. They themselves do not thoroughly understand the 
Gospel. They cannot easily and interestingly explain it to the people. 
They find it difficult to develop and to give a practical exposition of the 
doctrines of theology they studied in the seminary. For these reasons 
books that explain the Gospels and the Sacred Scriptures, as well as 
books that develop in sermon form the teachings of theology, ought to 
be very welcome. Of course, there is always one unsurmountable 
difficulty about any such books, no matter how well done—namely, they 
will never preach themselves. The mere possession of such a book 
in the pulpit or out of it, on the altar or elsewhere, will not produce or 
deliver a sermon; that is the task of the preacher. He must read and 
study even the best book, and when he has mastered what it says on his 
subject, he must then put the whole matter through the crucible of his 
own mind, enrich it with other studies and his own experience, apply it 
to the lives of his congregation, and then in simple, clear language deliver 
it to the best of his ability. Naturally all this implies unremitting 
interest, zeal, faith, labor, and self-sacrifice; but such is the price of 
souls, such the burdens assumed in ordination. 
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Fr. Carey in the book before us has produced one of the best volumes 
that has appeared in years for homilies on the Gospel.! He gives first 
the sacred text, then a brief, practical explanation of the principal parts 
of the text, and at the end several useful points for a sermon drawn from 
the Gospel. It is a book which explains the Gospel first of all, and so 
goes far towards helping one to form sermons from it. If a priest really 
understands the Gospel he reads, he can easily draw out his own thoughts 
and develop them into a profitable talk, but Fr. Carey’s sermon synopses 
will greatly aid him and make his task easy. 

Fr. Carey’s exegetical notes are eminently sound, being based on the 
best of recent commentaries on the Gospels, and they are expressed in a 
good, clear style which anyone can understand. We earnestly hope that 
the author will do a similar work for the Sunday Epistles. Then we shall 
have a complete and very useful two-year course of Sunday homilies. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


1 The Sunday Gospels for Priests and People. By the Rev. James A. Carey (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 


Recent Works on the Teaching of Religion 


Many are seriously questioning whether the old catechetical form of 
instruction in religion has taught our children so that the principles of 
that instruction are guides throughout life. The barrenness of the 
spiritual life in many adults to-day surely proves that the question and 
answer method has left much to be desired. This thought has sug- 
gested a new method of teaching religion based on the liturgy.' 

The new course has a solid liturgical basis, and provides for an ever- 
increasing understanding of the truths of our holy Faith and a richer 
participation in the life of the Church. A fuller assimilation of divine 
life is fostered, not only by the Sacraments, but by constant growth in 
those supernatural virtues received in Baptism (foremost among which 
are faith and love), and the child is taught to grow in these virtues by 
instruction in dogmatic and moral truths through the liturgy. 

The most significant features of this series are, first, the fundamental 
concept of Christian life as a life of sanctifying grace by incorporation 
in the mystical Christ, and second, the guiding idea of the liturgy as 
the normal life process by which the Christian lives and grows and acts. 

The text for each grade is adapted to the abilities of the children for 
whom it is intended. There is the endeavor to keep in the child’s mind 
the concept of God as our Heavenly Father, and of our life as children of 
God. The main objective of the course is the formation of the Christ- 
life in children, and there is in each of the books an emphasis on the 
truth of the activity of Christ through the sacred liturgy and an endeavor 


1 Christ-Life Series in Religion. Edited by the Benedictine Fathers of Collegeville, 
Minn. (The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York City). 
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to bring the children into contact with Christ in the liturgy. The Holy 
Mass, the Sacraments, the liturgical year, and the sacramentals are 
presented in each book, with the degree of detail suited to each particu- 
lar grade. 

The Christ-Life Series in Religion fulfills a need long felt in our educa- 
tion of youth. They are designed and planned to prepare our chil- 
dren to live as intelligent Catholics, while growing in grace and wisdom. 

“The Mass Explained to Boys and Girls,’ by Maria Montessori 
(Adapted for use in American Schools by Ellamay Horan, Sheed & Ward, 
and Sadlier, Inc., New York), is a splendid compilation of essential mate- 
rial for the understanding of the Sacrifice of the Mass. For effective 
teaching to children of the sixth grade or higher, the material is divided 
into 37 lessons grouped under five units. There is a Study Guide and 
Test Exercise with each lesson. The concrete material recommended in 
the supplementary assignments at the end of each unit will impress the 
lessons upon the mind of the child. Simple drawings of various liturgi- 
cal articles give force to the presentation. We may quibble about the 
instruction for all to stand at the Creed; we may deplore as mechanistic 
the poor simile employed to illustrate the office and power of the priest- 
hood (‘‘almost like that of a hand switching on the electricity at night 
and brilliantly lighting up a room’’), but the blemishes are few and do 
not mar the general excellence of the work. Miss Horan supplies a very 
adequate Teacher’s Manual for the direction of the teacher. The cor- 
relation with the Baltimore Catechism links the work with the stand- 
ard religion course. 

We have seen no better work descriptive of the rite of Low Mass than 
““A Simple Explanation of Low Mass,’ by A Secular Priest(with 43 illus- 
trations, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). This treatise is within 
the comprehension of an eighth grade boy or girl, and yet is adequate 
enough for the advanced student, even the priest. There is no strain- 
ing after artificial symbolism. The forty-three pictures of the priest 
celebrating Mass at an altar that is liturgically correct enhance the value 
of the book. Buy why did the author conceal his identity? He can well 
be proud of his work. 

PauL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 
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